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Germany Accuses the U. S. 
The Germans made some sensational 
accusations against the United States 
last week. ublished documents 
which they said they had found in the 
Polish Foreign Office when they cap- 
tured Warsaw. These were reports from 
Polish diplomats about conversations 
with American officials. The Germans 
said they showed that the United States 
had encouraged the Allies to go to war, 
and had even promised that the United 
States would join them iater. 
Ambassadors Bullitt (Paris) and Ken- 
nedy (London) were the two Ameri- 


cans mentioned most often. A letter’ 


supposed to have been written by Count 
Potocki, Polish Ambassador to the 
United States, quoted Mr. Bullitt as 
saying that the United States would 
“finish” any war in Europe on the side 
of the Allies. Mr. Saanely was said to 
have promised the Poles to urge British 
leaders to help them with money. 
Were these letters the real thing or 
were they forgeries? The Germans in- 
sisted they were true. They hinted that 
they had even more sensational docu- 
ments which they would publish later. 
But the United States and Polish gov- 
ernments said they were fakes. The 
Polish in France declared 
that important diplomatic papers 
were taken out of Warsaw in the first 


week of the war. 
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Mr. Bullitt said: “I have never made 
to anyone the statements attributed to 
me.” Count Potocki said the documents 
were “obviously for propaganda pur- 

.” Secretary of State Hull stated: 
Neither I nor any of my associates 
have ever heard of any such conversa- 
tions . . . Nor do we give them the 
slightest credence. The statements al- 
leged have not represented in any way 
at any time the thought or policy of the 
American government.” 

Most Americans thought the Germans 
were just trying to stir up trouble in 
this country and arouse feeling against 
President Roosevelt. But some Congress- 
men thought the matter should be in- 
vestigated. 


Mr. Welles Reports 


Mr. Sumner Welles, Under 
of State, landed in New York from the 


Conte di Savoia one morning last week. . 


“No comment,” he told reporters who 
boarded the ship as it entered the bay. 
He went on at once to Washington. 
Within an hour after he had reached 
the capital he was giving the President 
a private, first-hand report on his fact- 
finding tour of Rome, Berlin, Paris, 
London. While’ the conversation was 
going on the President's secretary, 
Stephen Early, warned 
newspaper men not to 
“write yourselves out on 
the end of a limb.” 
“Neither the President nor 
the Secretary of State nor 
the Under Secretary,” he 
said, “will have any word 
to say following their con- 
ference to the press, or to 
any of their friends, or to 
any one anywhere.” 

The next day the Pzesi- 
dent told his press confer- 
ence that there was “scant 
immediate prospect for the 
establishment of any just, 
stable and lasting peace.” 
Apparently this was what 
Mr. Welles had decided 
after talking with states- 
men of the warring coun- 
tries. But when the time 
comes for such a ce, 


information collected by 
Mr. Welles “will undoubt- 
edly be of the greatest 
value in helping solve 
problems that must be 


NOT COVERED BY THE ANTI-LYNCHING BILL 


solved if the world is to be 
saved from conflict . . .” 


Mr. Roosevelt added, the 


Scuttling Economy 

The Congressional machine shifted 
into high gear last week. The early 
months of any session are likely to be 
slow. The important bills are still in 
committee. 

When the big bills begin to come out 
of committee, the real battles begin. 
Con; a to be approachin 

with the Reciprocal Trade Pact 
bill, and the House had troubles, too, 

One of these was the battle between 
“economizers’ and “spenders.” Up till 
now the House had been shaving every 
appropriation bill. But a couple of weeks 
ago Senate threw economy over- 
board and o up on election year 
They added $300 million to 

e farm bill. It seemed last week that 
the House had given up economy and 
was falling in line. They increased the 
Labor Department - Federal Securi 
Administration Appropriation bill 
more than $67 muillion. The National 
Youth Administration got $17 million of 
this. The other $50 million went to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. A dozen 
or so Republicans joined with most of 
the Democrats in voting the increases. 

Cuts were made in the appropriations 
for the Wages and Hours Division and 
for the National Labor Relations Board. 
But Congressmen weren't thinking of 
economy when they’ reduced 
items. They were just showing that they 
didn’t like these two organizations. 

Where was this extra money coming 
from? “Are you going to have a tax 
bill or are you going to raise the debt 
limit and borrow the money?” Repre- 
senative Woodrum asked. “You know 
as well as I know that the Congress has 
no idea of doing either one of them at 
the present time.” 

NLEB Target of Attacks 

For several weeks the House Labor 
Committee has been considering changes 
in the set-up of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. A special in-estigatin 
committee, headed by Howard Smi 
(p. 11), recommended alterations which 
would greatly weaken the power of the 
Board. But a majority of the Labor 
Committee is friendly to it. The only 
change they have agreed to so far is to 
add two more mem to the present 
three. They that this would satis- 

enemies of the NLRB without doing 

Board any harm. 

There doesn’t seem to be much chance 
of this, however. Some Congressmen 
accuse the Committee of putting off 
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action on purpose to prevent the House 
having a chance Shs on amend- 
ments. And opponents of the NLRB 
keep sniping away at it. 

Here are some of the attacks which 
have been made during the past two 
weeks: (1) Am investigation made last 

by its own men was made public. 
It criticized the way the Board was or- 
anized. (2) A trial examiner resi 
- the Board. He said it was of 
“rotten radicalism.” ($) The House of 

resentatives reduced appropriations 
for the NLRB when it was raising them 
for almost everyone else. (4) The spe- 
cial investigating committee issued an- 
other report. It accused the Board -of 
“frequent” violations of the 
rights of employers and of craft (AFL) 
unions. The National Labor Relations 
Act must be changed at once, it said, 
‘in order to ish a measure of im- 
mediate relief for the wrongs that a 
bein ated upon industry, lal 
ood 
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“On With the War” 
The Liberal 
election in Canada by a landslide. They 
won again last week. “This victory, 
said one correspondent, “is more than 
a landslide; it is an avalanche.” In the 
last Parliament the Liberals had 172 
seats in the House of Commons. against 
for the and 35 for 
minor parties. Even most opti- 
mistic Liberal expected _ this i 
majority to be reduced. But in the next 
Parliament they will have at least 176. 
The Conservatives will have 39. The 
minor 
(Four seats are still in doubt. And the 
soldier vote, not yet counted, may 
change these figures slightly.) Members 
of the Canadian Senate are not elected. 
They aré appointed by the Governor 
Ceneral and serve for life. 

The campaign was one of the hottest 
in Canadian history. The war was the 
only issue. The question was not “which 
party’s policies are best,” but “which 


party can on the war most effici- 
ently,” The Liberal government defend- 
ed its record. Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King didn’t make any promises. He said 
only that he would fight the war with 
Vigor, that he would 

as evenly as possible over all sec- 
tions of the people, and that he would 
not draft men for war service. The Con- 
servatives said the Liberals were ineffici- 


won the 19385. 


parties will be reduced to 26. - 


read war sacri- ~ 


ent and half-hearted. They promised to 
do about the same things as the Liber- 
als, only do them better. 
“You have made history and safe- 
ded liberty,” Mr. Mackenzie King 


told the voters. “Your verdict means 
vigorous and united war effort by 


zens, we met. it. 
The responsibility continues to be Mr. 
King’s. I have no complaints.” 

“And that’s that. Now let’s get on 
with the war.” This was the way the 


Tightening Germany's Belt 


cided that if they were going to beat 
Germany without sacrificing a million 
men in an attack on the Westwall 
would have to tighten the blockade 
liked it or not. 

e ing they are trying to 
flowing steadily from Swedish mines to 
German munitions factories. The ore 
boats have been sneaking down along 
the coast of Norway. As far as possible 
they stay within the three-mile limit. 
British submarines, surface warships 
and planes are now watching for them 
in the few spots where w water 
forces them out into the sea. Two 
German ships were along this 
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Allied Unity 
The sixth session of the Anglo-French . aa 
Supreme War Council met in London ee 
last week. It was the first meeting at- ee ae 
tended by the new French Premier, . ae 
Paul Reynaud. The Council 
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they are going into Norwegian waters 
after the Germans. But Norway says 
they are. The Norwegians protested 
three times within a week against Brit- 
ish violations of their neutrality. So the 
Norwegians are in difficulties again. 
And other neutrals may expect trouble, 
too, as the Allies’ land and sea blockade 
begins to tighten the German belt and 
cut off neutral trade with Germany. 


“President” Wang 

Japan was the only foreign country 
represented at the inauguration of 
Wang Ching-wei at Nanking on March 
80. This seemed to be a pretty good 
indication of the way the rest of the 
world was going to treat this new Japa- 
nese-appointed “Acting President” of 


Secretary Hull issued a statement say- 
ing that Chiang Kai-shek “has had, one 
ill has, the allegiance and support 
the great majority of the Chante ai: 
ple.” The United States still 
recognizes his government as the 
real government of China. The 
new one, Mr. Hull said, “has the 
appearance of a further step in 
a program of one serney 

armed force to impose its 

a neighboring country.” 

Chian Kai shek govern- 
ment had already condemned 
Wang to death as a traitor. He 
was burned in effigy at Chung- 
king, the Chinese capital, while 
the Japanese were inaugurating 
him 


Wang said he was going to 
end the war with Japan. He or- 
dered the Chinese armies to. 
“immediately cease hostilities.” 
But there was no sign that they 
were going to ary any attention 
to him. The “All-China” govern- 
ment of Wang Ching-wei is bs 
parently going to be able to 
only where there are Japanese 
soldiers to back it up. * 


Airplanes for the Allies 


Germany has a larger air fleet 
than Britain and France com- 
bined. And Hitler is buildin 
more new planes every mon 
than both the Allies together. It 
would take them a year or so at least to 
catch up. In the: meantime they would 
like to close the gap by buying planes 
in the United States. Up to now there 
have been two obstacles in the way of 
this: (1) The United States Army had 
first. call on all planes built in this 
country. (2) American manufacturers 


were not allowed wo sell their latest 
models to foreign governments, and 
Britain and France dia *t want to buy 
out-of-date ships. 

Last week both these obstacles were 
removed. The Army agreed to hold up 
its own purchases and to let the Allies 
buy planes now being built for our own 
air service. And they agreed to let them 
have the newest. models. Even before 
this decision was made Congressmen 
had been uneasy about our airplane 
sales to the Allies. Were we doing Brit- 
ain and France favors at the expense of 
our own air force? they asked. Both 
Senate and House were getting ready to 
investigate the whole question of sales 
of American fighting planes abroad. But 
they dropped the investigations when 
Secretary of War Woodring explained 
why the sales were being —— 

To fill these foreign orders, he said, 
many new factories would be built and 
thousands of mechanics trained. This 


This what an bomb Milled with Lemer 
P. Barlow’s new liquid oxygen carbon explosive did 
to two big logs in a recent test in Maryland. 


would mean that when we wanted 
planes in a hurry American manufactur- 
ers would be able to turn them out at 
a moment’s notice. And the longer we 
wait the later and better the models we 
will be able te get. Finally, British and 
French use of our planes will give us a 
chance to find out Rost well they work. 


“Notam” 

Last week a message addressed 
“notam went out 
over 30,000 miles of teletypewriter and 
to 298 airplanes in flight. It was from 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, the 
government commission which hag 
charge of airlines. It said: “Heartiest 
congratulations to all airline, Civil Aero. 
nautics Authority and Weather Bureay 
personnel upon completion of an entire 
year of airline safety. This is one of the 
outstanding achievements in the history 
of transportation.” 

This marked the end of a 
full year of airline service in the United 
States without a single death or serious 
injury to a ger, crew member or 
bystander. ing the year 2,028,000 
passengers were carried 87,325,145 
plane miles. The average distance in 
daily was equal to ten 

around the world at the Equator. Col, 
Charles A. Lindbergh said on the anni- 
versary, “It seems clear that the 
airlines have passed their period 
of infancy and youth and now 
demand their place among the 
mature transport systems of the 


world.” 


Flood Waters 

Federal relief agencies and 
the Red Cross rushed money, 
supplies and workers into east- 
a Pennsylvania last week to 
ai le left, homeless 
by 


Flood waters of the Susque- 
hanna River smashed a bridge at 
Wilkes-Barre, and threatened to 
overwhelm towns down stream. 
Conditions were critical in four 
towns with a combined popula- 
tion of 150,000. 

The National Guard was call- 
ed out in Sunbury, Pennsylvania. 
The whole population was kept 
busy homes and 
stores, and helping in rescue and 
relief work. State troopers, CCC 
youths and WPA workers all 
were on flood duty. 

Twelve sons were known 
dead. Six were reported missing 
and 30,000 were homeless. Clear 
weather in some sections gave 
hope that the flood waters 
would soon drop. But peaks near Wilkes 
Barre were still covered with snow, and 
weather observers pointed out that #f 
the thaw continued it might bring * 
new and higher crest to flood waters in 
that part of Pennsylvania. Governor 
Arthur H. James visited the scenes of 
disaster at Wilkes Barre. 
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Stor Friend or Foe? 


Chain Stores- 
_ New Drive to Tax Chain Units Raises Problem of Community Value 


S a big business bad because it is 
I big? Does it ruin hundreds of small 

businessmen by cutting prices? Does 
it concentrate the control of the na- 
tion’s business in the hands of a few 
wealthy men? Or-does it benefit con- 
sumers — make a person’s dollar go 
farther — by selling good products at 
low prices? 

These questions soon will be debated 
hotly in Congress when our national 
lawmakers consider the Patman Chain 
Store Tax Bill. This Bill, sponsored by 
Representative Wright Patman (Dem. 
of Texas), is aimed at one type of bi 
business — the chain stores which se 
groceries, meats, shoes, automobile ac- 
cessories, and variety goods such as 
those found in 5 & 10 cent stores. The 
Patman Bill is designed to put the na- 
tion-wide chain stores — A & P, Safe- 
way, Woolworth, etc. — out of business 
by levying heavy Federal taxes. Repre- 
sentative Patman says his Bill will force 
the big chains to break up their nation- 
wide systems into state organizations. 

But in addition to the proposed. Pat- 
man Federal tax on chains, 21 states 
levy taxes on chain stores. In Michigan, 
for instance, a chain of 26 stores pays 
$250 in taxes for each store. In Loui- 
siana, a chain of more than 500 stores, 
which may be located either inside or 


outside the State, pays $550 for every 


store within the State. These taxes 
have forced chains to close some of their 
units, and build larger stores. 
Representative Patman argues that 
chain stores charge low prices merely 
to drive independent grocers out -of 


business. Later, he claims, when the 
chains have a-monopoly (complete con- 


trol) of retailing in a city or state, they | 


raise prices and force customers to 
foot the bill whether they want to or 
not. He adds that the chains, which are 
owned by wealthy men in New York or 
elsewhere, drain money out of a town 
and ruin small grocers, as well as other 
businesses, 

Chain store officials reply that money 
received by the chains rd go out of 
town, but so does most of the money 
which any other store takes in. It goes 
out of town to pay the wholesaler or 
producer from the products were 
obtained. The independent’s profits may 
remain in the town, but so do the sav- 
ings to the customers by reason of the 
lower chain store prices, the chains ar- 
gue. What about the charge that chains 
want to ruin the “little fellows” and set 
up a monopoly? The Federal Trade 
Commission said in 1935 that “compe- 
tition which the chains furnish to each 
other, in addition to that furnished by 
independerits would seem to prevent 
monopoly . . .” Another expert pointed 
out that a big business monopoly’s first 
step usually is to raise prices, but the 
chains have steadily lowered prices in 
the past 15 years. : 

Donald Richberg, well-known attor- 
ney, also disputes Patman’s arguments: 
“On the basis of Government reports,” 
he says, “Mrs. Jones, whose husband 
makes about $25 a week can usually 
save about $2 a week or more in chain 
stores. Destroying these stores will hurt 
the Jones family like a wage cut .. .” 


“ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


How do chains lower the cost of do- 
ing business and sell at low prices? This 
question requires a- little digging into 
history. Less than 100 years ago the 
country peddler with his pack on his 
back, and the general store, supplied 
the needs of most people. Labor-saving 
farming and factory machines had not 
yet come along to speed up the produc- 
tion of goods. Nation-wide businesses, 
selling goods throughout the country 
and the world, were just getting a start. 


History of the Grocery Store 

“Many of us. . .” writes R. L. Duffus in 
the New York Times Magazine, “can recall 
the old-time general stores in which only a 
small fraction of the goods sold were offer- 
ed in packages. . . . Breakfast foods were 
still in a rudimen' stage, and oatmeal 
as often as not was sold in bulk. Sugar, but- 
ter and eggs were rarely packaged; neither, 
unless one bought a large sack, were corn- 
meal and flour. Oranges, bananas and 
apples were almost the only fresh fruits 
offered; grapes (outside of the grape- 
growing regions) were packed in sawdust 
and sold only at Christmas time. . . . For 
fresh meat rural people went to the local 
butcher, who did mp uel killing and dress- 
ing from local stock. . . . The store’s array 
of goods was arranged haphazardly. . . . 
The grocer and his clerks where the 
various items of stock were to be found, but 
it rarely occurred to them to display them 
in such away as to tempt the purchaser to 
buy more than he had inten . ++ Such 
stores still linger in some parts of the 


county. ... 

Until the rise of chain stores after the 
World War the business of selling goods 
followed this general system. First, we 
had the producer of coffee, vegetables 
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and other goods, and the manufacturer 
who ed them for sale. Second, 
the wholesaler or jobber who bought 
the goods in large quantities from one 
or several manufacturers and sold them 
to the retail merchant. While the goods 
were in his hands he sorted, graded, 
packed and stored them. He might sell 
small amounts or large amounts to many 
kinds of retailers (grocery stores, de- 
partment stores), allow them to buy on 
credit, and deliver the goods to their 
stores as they were n . He natu- 
rally ed the retail merchant a price 
which included his profit and the cost of 
his services. In some industries a third 
person, the broker, served to link the 
manufacturer to the wholesaler and re- 
tailer. He bought goods and sold it to 
the wholesaler. these “middlemen” 
between the producer and the retailer 
took their profit and this, of course, 
raised the price of goods bought by the 
customer. - 
Side-stepping the “Middleman” 

Along came the chain store system, 
—s anywhere from four to several 

ousand stores, and buying huge 
amounts of goods direct from man- 
ufacturer. And it was able to buy goods 
in large amounts because America’s 
mass-production factories, and farms 
using sens machinery, could 
turn out more products. The chain store 
method of buying direct from producers 
cut out many “middlemen” and lowered 
prices of goods sold to customers. The 
chains also made their own goods, or 
bought Be Ae entire output of a fac- 
tory. S independent could 
not use such methods use they 
didn’t sell enough goods. The chains 
had the money to hire skillful display 
men to “dress up” their stores and en- 
poe a customers to buy. Counters, 
and shelves were arranged so the clerks 
could wait on customers more rapidly. 
All stores in a chain system were painted 
a distinctive color. Thus as families 
moved about from town to town they 
were more likely to buy ies from 
~ — chain store rather than risk 

uying from a new grocer. Many chains 
did away with delivery re- 
fused to allow customers to buy on 
credit. This “cash and carry” system cut 
the cost of doing business and helped 
lower prices. 

In 1929 there were about 160,000 
chain store units. During the worst of 
the depression their number decreased 
to 140,000, but their share in the total 
business done in the United States 
steadily increased. Chain stores con- 
trolled 10.3 per cent of American stores 
in 1929 were carrying 21.9 of the 

contro 8.5 per cent of 
stores but did 25.5 per pha of the busi- 
ness. 


Attacking the Chains 

Independent merchants, led by the 
8 Retail Grocers 
terly posed win 
port” legiaatres chain- 
store tax bills. first such bill was ac- 
cepted in South Carolina in 1930. And 
in 1937, Congress the Robinson- 


Patman Act to place chains and inde- 
see on a more equal footing. 
of what this Act 
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1. Prohibits the giving of lower 
rices to large buyers as against small 
yers unless the seller can show that 
his prices to different customers are 
fairly on the differences in costs 
of manufacture, sale or delivery. If the 
seller proves that it costs less to fill a 
large order for store A, he can charge 
A less than he charged B. This law 
keeps the big chains from using their 
tremendous buying power as a “club” 
to force manufacturers to lower prices 
of goods sell to them. Thus far 
the law has not blocked the giving of 
lower prices to most large buyers. 

2. It outlaws brokerage and advertis- 
ing allowances. We have noted that the 
chain does away ~~ brokers’ services 
by buying direct from ucers. But 
chains often collected such bro! 
fees’ anyway. This action clearly was 
unfair to the small grocer. Reports 
proved that our largest chain store sys- 
tem received $8,000,000 in one year for 
brokerage fees and advertising. The 
chain t 000,000 on adver- 


tising, 
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The “voluntary chains” have been 
giving regular chain stores strong com- 
petition. The total volume of food sales 
is about six billion dollars a year, of 
which five billion is about evenly 
divided between the chains and the 
“voluntary chains,” and the remainin 
billion is shared by over 140,000 inde- 
pendent grocers. Many writers on this 
subject contend that the independent 
grocer can compete with the chains only. 
if he joins his fellow merchants and 
adopts chain methods. Hender- 
shot, Financial Editor of the New York 
tells how Butler 
Brothers 30,000 independents 
compete with the chain stores; 

“This big wholesale firm, in a sense, acts 
as buying agent for its vast family of re- 
tailers. It watches styles and. buying habits 
of the public, it helps with window and 
counter displays and it even assists in the 
selection of locations. In fact, it will do 
almost anything but finance its customers.” 

Another new arrival in the retail field 
is the super-market. These huge stores 
buy and sell as much as a twenty-unit 
chain store system. They let customers 
serve themselves and do a street “cash 
and carry” trade. Independents believe 
the super-markets are more of a threat 
tn the large chain stores than to them. 
They point out that the A & P and other 
larve chains have been. closing mon of 
their stores and putting in “supers” of 
their own. A & P claims, however, that 
it reduced the number of its stores 
merely to cut the amount of chain store 
taxes It had to pay on its stores, and 
that such a move harms local commu- 
nities because it throws clerks out of 
work. 

Finally, the consumer cooperative 
store has been gaining ground slowlv in 
America. These ‘stores are owned by 
their customers. They sell at regular 
prices, and divide their profits among 
customers according to the amount of 
goods they buy. — 

It appears that in spite of anti-chain 
store laws, the growth of big business 
in retailing cannot be halted. Super- 
markets, cooperatives, and “voluntary 
chains” are expected to gain in strength. 

.. Critics of anti-chain store taxes point 
out that our modern methods of deliv- 
ering goods from the producer to the 
consumer have helped many peovle. 
Several years ago 75 cents of every dol- 
lar spent was used to pay the cost of 
distributing goods. Today, only half of 
the consumer’s dollar goes to pav for 
the transportation, storage and handling 
of goods which consumers buy over the 
counter. Even so, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund’s recent study of distribution 
shows that it still costs too much. There- 
fore, critics of anti-chain taxes believe 
that more can be gained by halting the 
worst practices of the chains, such as 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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TODAY’S EVENTS in the Light of HISTORY 


The History of the Republican Party 


responsible for making the Con- 
stitution, securing its ratification, 
and establishing the new, government. 
It had all the immense prestige of 
Washington and Hamilton and Adams, 
of twelve years of successful administra- 
tion. Yet, notwithstanding all these ad- 
vantages, it failed to recommend itself 
to the American people, and after 1800 
it never succeeded in electing a Presi- 
dent or controlling a Congress. It was 
Federalist opposition to the War of 1812 
that gave death-blow to the party, 
but actually the decline had set in 
earlier. The real cause for the disap- 
pearance of this party was. that it had 
come to represent a section and a class. 
The Whig Party, which emerged in 
the late 1820’s as successor to de- 
funct Federalists, was more nearly 
national in character. Its following was 
well distributed throughout the coun- 
try; it espoused a program of internal 
improvements, high tariffs, and a na-— 
tional banking system; and it boasted, in 
Clay and We , great leaders. 


Whigs Straddled Slavery Issue 

Yet the Whig Party, too, failed to 
accommodate itself to the changing 
times. Rightly or wrongly, Americans 
came to look upon it as a class — 
a party that represented special inter- 
ests of banking; manufacturing, rail- 
roads, and big business in general. This 
was one reason for its decline. 

Another was its inability to cope with, 


T the 


the slavery crisis. Here was one of those ~ 


crises which occasionally intrude ‘prin- 
ciples and moral issues into American 
politics. The Whigs attempted to 
straddle this issue, to be all as to 
all men, to curry faver north and south. 
Victorious at the polls in 1848 the party 
suffered a catastrophic defeat four years 
later and then speedily disintegrated. 
Its place was taken 
which assumed the name Republican. 
The Republican Party was the successor 
to, not the descendant of, the Federalist 
and Whig parties. It was, from the very 
beginning, a sectional party, but its 
sectional basis was very broad—the 
whole of the East and North. The failure 
to win favor in the South was not reme- 
died by the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion, and the Republican party has con- 
tinued to function without benefit of 
the South to ‘the present day. : 
The early history of the Republican 
party is instructive. Organized as a pro- 
test against the n of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act of 1854, it represented, 
ftom the first, idealism and reform. But’ 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History 
Columbia University 


idealism, even in the form of opposition 
to the extension of slavery, was not 
enough. Two earlier Liberty 
and the Free Soil, had likewise been 
dedicated to anti-slavery, but they had 
not commanded any substantial sup- 
port nor cast a single electoral vote. 
Something more was necessary if 
the new Republican party was to sur- 
vive. A ly the constituency of that 
party was a curious medley of anti- 


solidated its support and grew in 


ength. 

Not only this, but the prestige of the 
victorious conduct of the War was im- 
mense and invaluable. The Republican 

was the party of Union, of free- 

m, of nationalism, and of Lincoln. 
For fully a generation after the War the 

effectively “waved the bloody flag 
of rebellion” in national elections, 
and as late as 1928 the author of this 
piece was solemnly advised to “stick by 
the party that stuck by the Union.” 

Aided by its effective conduct of the 
war, by its record of nationalism and 


Courtesy, Building America 


Chart shows the development of the two major American political parties. 


‘slavery zealots, farmers anxious to ob- 


tain free land, laborers and manufac- 
turers interested in high tariffs, conserv- 
ative business men determined to 
establish a national banking system, 
build transcontinental ratlsoadk, and ex- 
tend American commerce. To the new 


came, too, many members of the 


short-lived Know-Nothing or American 
which hed fe brief hour in the 
early 1850’s and then disappeared. 

All of these elements Dads a for- 
midable combination. Running its first 
Presidential candidate in 1856 the Re- 
Paige managed to poll over a mil- 
ion votes and came within an ace of 
winning the electoral college vote. At 
the next election, 1860, they put up 
Abraham Lincoln of Illinois tad swept 
triumphantly into office over the pros- 
trate fragments of the : 


* Party of Union 
The Republican Party, then, was pe- 
culiarly product of the sectional 


‘controversy and the War. The Civil 


War gave the party an opportunity to 
entrench itself in power. With Southern 
Democrats absent from the halls of Con- 
gress the pushed through 
every item of their program, satisfying 
all the diverse groups and interests 
which composed . Farmers 
a homestead bill and a Morrill land 
t act; manufacturers a high tariff; 
s a National Banking system; 
and soldiers were assured. of li pen- 


triotism, -by its exclusion of Southern 
States from. participation in national 
politics for several years after the war, 
the Republican Party swept ahead to 
victory. It was successful in every Presi- 
dential election from 1864 to 1880. Yet 
this ascendancy was by the narrowest 
of margins. In 1876 the Democrats ac- 
tually: polled a plurality of the votes; 
in 1880 the Republicans won by the 
narrow margin of 9000 votes. In 1896 
the Republicans began their second 
tenure of power, holding the Presidency 
and controlling Congress until 1912. 
The third period of Republican ascend- 
ancy began in 1920 and lasted twelve 
years, ending only with the triumph of 
F. D. Roosevelt and the inauguration 
of the New Deal. 

Throughout this period the Repub- 
lican party remained sectional in char- 
acter—sectional to the extent that it had 
no effective strength in the South. Oc- 
casionally, to be sure, border states 
would swing into the Republican col- 
umn—now Missouri, now Maryland or 


even Kentucky. Only once, however, did — 


the Republicans really penetrate the 
Solid South, and whether success in 
1928 was due to political considerations 
or to religious ones is still a matter of 

e charge is uently made that 
the Republican boy is the of big 
business, and as frequently 
significant, however, that the business 


interests — banks, railroads, insurance - 


-- (Concluded on page 16) 
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WORLD PROBLEMS 


Women of India spinning cloth at home. 
Part of Gandhi’s movement to boycott 
English-made textile imports in an ef- 
fort to force concessions from Britain. 


India over a map of Europe. 

blot out most of that continent. It will 
stretch from Moscow in the east to 
London in the west. Its southern tip 
will splash into the Mediterranean Sea. 
In this vast of mountain and 

in live 350,000,000 
one-fifth of the human race. 

These people are all Indians, of 
Europe E 4 le of Indi 
lects, There are probably several thou- 
sand different religions. There is as 
much difference between an Indian 
Moslem and a Hindu as between a 
Frenchman and a German. And they 
love each other just about as much. 
All this makes it hard to talk about 
what “India” wants or what the “In- 
dians” think. Different of India 
want different thin e@ can never 


understand what is happening in India 
until we understand 


Six Men of India 


P are always easier to 
ny. Let's pick out 
six men to represent the main groups in 
India. The head man of the six, who 
is also the head man of India, would 
not be an Indian at all. He would be a 
tall, quiet, confident Scotsman with an 
impressive list of names and title: Victor 
Alexander John Hope, the Most Honor- 
able the Marquess of Lintlithgow, P.C., 
K.T., G.C.LE., O.B.E. Lord Lintlithgow 
is Viceroy of India. The Viceroy rules 
the country in the name of King George 
VI, who is Emperor of India as well as 
King of England. 

e aren't very many Eng- 

lishmen the millions 
of But they run the 
And like Europeans everyw! 
have a way of treating the natives like 
is little of Britishers 
is one of the India. What 
under their control, and to go on making 
money out of it. They will give up some 
of their power if they have to. They 
even say that they are willing, at some 
time in the future, to make India a 
dominion, like Canada, Australia, or 
New Zealand. But are determined 
to rp India within the British Empire. 
And they want to have the last word in 
its affairs. 

The™second of our representative 


native princes. Hyderabad is the big- 


age 


“India: Britain’s Problem Child 


gest native state; so its ruler, His Ex- 
alted Highness the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad, will do well for the part. 
The Nizam is a slight, shy man. He 

dresses in an old white suit. 


Sy 
His fortune is probably 
over $2 billion. 
This strange little man rules his state, 
which is as large as New York and 
Pennsylvania combined, as autocratic- 
as some ancient oriental emperor. 
And there are 561 other native states 
in India, all governed in much the same 
way. Their princes have such fantastic 
names as the Jam of Nawanagar or the 
Wali of Swat. Some of these states are 


tes are alike in one thin 

them are well ruled, it is because 
have enlightened princes. In none 
them do the people have any voice. 
Even the British government leaves 
rinces pretty much alone, The laws 
reat Britain or of the other three- 
India do not apply to them. 
have their own armies, prime 
ministers, courts, police forces. In some 


DERE 


8 


state. eep an eye on things, but 
as ible. princes recognize what 
they call the amountcy” of the 
their But for all prac- 

purposes are independent 
countries set down in the middle of 
British India. The Princes are suspicious 


Many Indians believe that the British 
encourage these Hindu-Moslem differ- 
ences. It makes it easier for them to 
rule the country. 
We have saved for the last the three 
most i t members of our group. 
represent the same 
Ail-India National Congress. This is no 
tore than fair, for the Congress is by 
far the most im t political organ- 
ization in India. One of the three is, of 
course, Mohandas K. Gandhi. No one 
ever looked less like a great man than 
this ancient, shriveled little Indian, now 
70 years old. But there is no leader in 
the world with a greater hold over his 
le. He is not even a member of the 
ess. Beside Gandhi stands his 
han , cultivated young disciple, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. t Gandhi 
has been to India in the past, Nehru 
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or Germany. Actually, it is 
| 
of 
of any change ‘in the political set-up of may 
7 certain to cut down their privileges. _ “sa 
: Britain’s Three-Fifths his s 
: And he drives a twenty-six year old = The other four members of our group TI 
Rolls Royce. But he is said to be the would: be from British Builin: thé three, tive 
: richest man in the world. His annual fifths of the country which is ruled Chai 
: directly by the British. One of them rival 
would have to be Mohammed Ali Jin- They 
: nah, described by John Gunther as “the they 
thinnest man I ever saw.” This promin- Bose 
eat lawyer and eloquent orator is the 
; head of the All-India Moslem League. vor 
ae There are about 77 million Moslems in surel 
India, three Hindus. They TI 
: are India’s greatest minority problem. onl 
Hindus and Moslems are as different aa 
| from each other as day is from night. 238 
; They have never been able to get along shop! 
almost as large as Hyderabad. Others together. Hardly a week passes without the | 
are no bigger than a small mid-western 2 Hindu-Moslem riot somewhere in plete 
farmn ta India. The things about which they Th 
well governed. Others are very badly make 
; governed. One prince, perhaps, will be Westerners. © cows, exam is In 
a cultivated, ‘elslacty gentleman, grad- The Hindus worship the cow. They be- these 
uated from Oxford. His neighbor may lieve it is a sin to kill one. But the today 
little better than a savage. These Moslems have a religious festival, whose 
high point is the sacrifice of a cow. 
; This is almost sure to start trouble. A 
story 
the n 
effect 
for 
they 
count 
of 19: 
cases they even have their own postage tye 
stamps and coins. Only in the of 
a foreign relations do the British act for Th 
them. There are British Agents in each Pings 
tion v 
legislz 
Britis] 
provir 
the Bi 
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Indian Demands for Independence Upset Wartime Unity 


of British Empire and Put Gandhi in Spotlight Again 


may be in the future. He is loved by the 
Indian people almost as Gandhi is. Much 
more ern, more mem than 
Gandhi, he is gene: u as 
his successor leader of the 

The sixth and last of our representa- 
tive Indians is sturdy, stubborn Subhas 
Chandra Bose. He pr chief 
rival for gma Congress. 
They both want same thing but 
they favor different ways of getting it. 
Bose is much more radical and less 
patient than Gandhi. Gandhi believes in 
in moving slowly but 
surely. Bose wants immediate action. 

The All-India National Congress has 
only 4 million members. But it 
sents most of the Hindus of India, the 
238 million — 

keepers who make u mass 

le. The wants com- 
plete for India. 

These, then, are the elements which 


make up the great, confused mass which. 


is India. The actions and reactions of 
thee 


India Today 

A convenient place to begin that 
story is in the year 1937. That was when 
the new Indian constitution went into 
effect. For fifteen years Indian agitation 
for greater self-government had been 

wing stronger. The British felt that 
Shey hel ing to quiet the 
country, The Government of India Act 
of 1935 was the result. This was a half- 
way measure. It made some concessions 
to the Indians. But it left real control 
of things in the hands of the British. 

The first step under the new constitu- 
tion was to be the setting up of elected 
legislatures in the eleven provinces of 
British India, But the Governor of each 
province would still be appointed by 
the British Government. He would have 
control over about half the money raised 
in his provinee. And in an emergency 
he 


d ignore the legislature entirely. 


This didn’t sai the Con for 
one moment. to 
thing to do with the new constitution. 
Then Gandhi decided that it might be 
of some use. Provincial legislatures 
might be able to do something for the 
education and health of the people. And 
they might encourage home industries 
like spinning and weaving. Gandhi 
thinks this would be one way of reliev- 
ing the dreadful poverty of the Indian 
people. So the Congress went into the 
elections. They won in eight out of the 
eleven provinces. This “provincial au- 
tonomy” didn’t affect the native states. 

The next step in the setting up of the 
new constitution was to be “federation.” 
This meant uniting British India and 
princely India. There would be a nat- 
ional legislature at Delhi. It would have 
members both from British India and 
from the native states. The British would 
have the same emergency powers in the 
national government as in the provinces. 
The Congress wouldn’t have any part of 
this. They knew that representatives of 
the states would just be a of 


the peer would probably work 
hand in wl the British, 4 

The princes didn’t like federation 
much better than the Congress did. 
They were afraid that if they got tied 
up with British India in any way their 
might be And they 

idn’t want to open their states to any 
democratic influence from the Congress. 


India and the War | 

Then came the war. This upset the 
whole Indian apple-cart. The Viceroy, 
without consulting the Indians, declared 
that India was in the war as an ally of 
Britain. Indian soldiers were sent to 
Egypt and Singapore. And federation 
was postponed until after the war. This 
made the Congress very angry. They 
said that England had no business put- 
ting India into the war without India’s 
consent. They declared that they had 
no sympathy with Nazi Germany. But 


WORLD PROBLEMS 


Left to right: Subhas Chandra Bose, 


Mohandas K. Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru. . 


if England was fighting for democracy, 
they asked, why idn’t she start by giv- 
ing democracy to India? They demand- 
ot immediate dominion status. 

The British refused this. The most 
that they would promise was that they 
would discuss the question when the 
war was over. The Viceroy talked with 
Indian leaders but they couldn’t come 
to an agreement on any changes in the 
government. 

One of the chief obstacles to agree- 
ment was Hindu-Moslem relations. The 
Congress leaders told the Viceroy they 
spoke for both the Hindus and Mos- 
lems. To prove it they elected a Moslem 

resident of the Congress. But the Mos- 
li League insisted that the Congress 
did not speak for them. They demanded 
a proportionate share in any new gov- 
ernments that might be set up. This 
was a convenient excuse for the British 
to put off doing anything. said the 
Hindu-Moslem conflict must be settled 


’ before India could be given any more 


self-government. 

Then the eight provincial Congress 
governments resigned. The Viceroy an- 
nounced that he would have to use his 
emergency powers. Finally, the Work- 
ing Committee of the Con de- 
manded immediate in ce. If 
they didn’t get it, they said, they would 
start a campaign of civil disobedience. 

This was the situation when the 
Congress met at Ramgarh last month. 
Subhas Chandra Bose and his radical 
followers wanted immediate action. But 
— out of retirement. He 

Con to go slow. He was 
in favor of as 
he told But he didn’t 

were ready for a campaign of ci 

disobedience And ht still 
be some chance of persuading the Bri- 
tish to compromise. He asked that they 
leave the next move up to him. “We 
must break the bond of slavery,” he 
declared, “but if I am your general you 
must accept my conditions.” Gandhi 
won out over Bose. The Congress voted 
him full powers. What he will do no one 
knows. Once again the future of India 
is in the hands of Mahatma Gandhi. 


To Read on India 

Inside Asia, by John Gunther (chapters 
XXII to XXX). Harper, 1939. 

“Gandhi Balks Again,” by W. Dan 
Allea. Current History, December, 1939. 

“India Challenges Democracy,” by Gert- 
rude Emerson Sen. Asia, Fe , 1940. 

“India Today and Tomorrow,” by a 
Coatman. Foreign Affairs, January, 1940. 
(British point of view.) 
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PERSONALITIES 


WHO’S WHO in the NEWS 


DISNEY, JIMINY, ETC., INC. 

In case you don’t know, this is Jim- 
iny Cricket—one man indignation meet- 
ing and keeper of Pinocchio’s con- 
science in the pic- 
ture of the same 
name, Jiminy lands 
among the Who's 
Who's this week 
—Walt Di 

ig business in the 
United States. 

Walt Disney 
ductions — includ- 
ing Mickey Mouse, 
Donald Duck, and 
Jiminy— has filed notice with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission (see 

ge 14) of intention to pay off about 
F44000,000 debts to banks by issuance 
of 150,000 shares of stock at $25 a 
share. 

vies 2 out in 1923 with only $500 
in cash, but with a facile paint brush 
and a vivid imagination, Disney and 
his brother, Roy, reached the top in 
their business almost as fast as Donald 
Duck’s temper hits the boiling point. 
Mickey Mouse cartoons are now pe 
in practically every country of the 
world, and more than a hundred manu- 
facturers are making Mickey Mouse 
novelties. Walt has received honorary 
degrees from Yale and Harvard as the 
creator of the modern animated cartoon 
and motion picture fairy tale. 

Disney's Fall i 


ONE OF THE SMITHS 

A lot of Smiths are mixed up in the 
bitter controversy over the Wagner Act 
and the N. L. R. B. There is former 
Board member Donald W. Smith, who 
was replaced by William M. Leiserson 
after A. F, L. opposed his rea 
pointment. There is Edwin S. Smith, 
another member of the Board, whom the 
A. F. L. and other critics would like 
to remove. And last but by no means 
least, there is Representative Howard 
W. Smith (Dem. of Virginia) chairman 


of a committee that wants 7 

sweep out the present N. L. R. B. an 
drastically revise 
the Wagner Act. 


Representative 
Smith was among 
those anti - New 
Deal Democrats the 
President tried to 
defeat during the 
1938 Congressional 
elections. Several 
important labor 
leaders joined the 
fight against Smith, but he defeated his 
youthful opponent—W. E. Dodd Jr., by 
three. to one: In 1989, Mr. Smith de- 
cided that the Senate-and House Labor 
Committees were not acting quickly 
enough on proposed te to the 
Wagner Act. He got House approval 
N. L. R..B, Thirty-seven days, and 


. 10,000 pages later, the Smith Commit- 


tee came up with its report, and also- 
requested another $50,000 to continue 
its investigation. 


_ Eighth Virginia District, which is just 


across the Potomac from Washington, 

and includes the City of Alexandria, 

his home town. Besides serving in Con- 

prem Smith is a banker, lawyer, and 
d-owner. 
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HE SAW IT HAPPEN 
As the last British Ambassador to Ger. 
many, Sir Nevile Henderson is wel] 
qualified to give an eye-witness account 
of events leading to the tragedy of 
September, 1939. his return 
Berlin after the war began, he retired 
to his aunt’s estate and wrote his mem. 
oirs—Failure of a Mission—in three 
months, It is the first of many books that 
will be written by the men who “saw it 
happen” in 1989 and 1940. 
A bachelor of 57, Henderson was 
trained as a di t and 
served in Constantinople, Cairo,’ Paris, 
Belgrade, Argentina and Paraguay be. 
fore going to Berlin in 1937, Between 
1937 1989, Henderson worked 
hard to sell Prime Minister Chamber. 


lain’s a ar to Hitler, 
But 
The Ambassador got off on the wr 

foot the first. time made a sp 

in Berlin. His attempt to “appease” the 
Nazis earned for him in some British 
papers the title of “our Nazi British 
Ambassador at Ber- 


tion of Pra 
HENDERSON ‘nich, “put him once 
and for all . .. in the wrong...” 

After two years of listening to the 
ranting of Hitler, it is not surprising 
that g—the number two Nazi- 
a more reasonable to. Hender- 
son, “One could always abso- 
lutely frankly to him . . .” the Ambas- 
He believes that Himmler 
secret police—is probab' 
the most dangerous man in = 
and that Foreign Minister von Ribben- 
trop’s influence on Hitler has been all 
to the bad. 


The following sentences each express 4 ; M4 ¢. The Democrats, with of 

om 

represents the MAIN the article. 
INDIA (p. 8) ; 

a. are six men who are typical 


b. Great Britain, with the support of the 
native princes, is the ruling power in India. 
c. There is a po movement for self- 
ernment in India; it is opposed by the 
British and native princes, but the war has 
made its leaders bolder. 


WALL ST. (p. 14) 


A Social Studies Quiz - 


b. Congress, rather than the Board of 
Governors of the Stock Exchange, began 
to regulate investments in 1938. 

c. Much of the money invested in Wall 
Street profits nobody but the men who 
make a business of trading in securities, 
POLITICAL PARTIES (p. 7) 

a. Political parties lose power when 
devote themselves to tlie interests x4 
special section or class, rather than to 


- interests of the whole nation. , 
b. The Republican is the successor ~ 
to the Federalist and Whig parties, 


d. The Republicans have little or no fol- 
lowing in the South. 

NLRB (p. 11) 

a. When public schools were first in- 
troduced, they were denounced ‘as social- 


b. There is a sharp controversy over the 
amendments to the National La- 
Relations Act. 


c. The decisions of the National Labor 
Relations 
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He defends the NLR 
“peace” of Munich with 
| were not In 
| to stand up Court 
Hitler, but writes tional 
ture—Snow itte—has grossed nearly 
$5,000,000, and critics , ree Pinoc- A tall, solemn man, who wears “gates- York. " 
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AMERICAN PROBLENS 


Should Congress Amend the Wagner Aet? 


A Pro-and-Con Discussion of Proposed Changes in the 
National Labor Relations Act and Its Administration 


Foreword 


R five years a bitter controversy 
Fis raged around the National 


Labor Relations Act. Its critics 
have charged that it is one-sided, has 
retarded business recovery by increas- 
ing strikes, and has been unfairly en- 
forced by the three-man National Labor 
Relations Board headed by Chairman 
]. Warren Madden. Friends of the Act 
argued that it merely grants 
labor the rights of organiza- 
tion that employers always 
have possessed. They fear 
that most proposed changes 
in the Act will wreck it com- 
pletely. This pro and con dis- 
cussion of the question— 
Should Congress revise the 
Wagner Act (N.L.R.A.)* and 
curb the powers of the 
N.L.R.B.? — properly begins 
with a short history of labor 
relations in the United States. 

In 1935, the Supreme 
Court declared unconstitu- 
tinal the NIRA (National 
Industrial Recovery Act), in- 
cluding Section 7-a, which 

anted labor the right to 
orm unions of its own choos- 
ing and bargain collectively 
with employers over wages, hours and 
working conditions. Congress then ap- 
proved the N. L. R. B., sponsored by 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 
York. The backbone of this Act is found 
in Section 8, which lists five “unfair la- 
bor practices” that employers are pro- 
hibited from using against unions. 


1. Employers must not interfere with, 


restrain, or coerce employees in the exer- 
cise of their right to self-organization, to 
form, or join labor organizations, to bargain 
collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing. 

2. They must not dominate or interfere 
with the formation or administration of any 
labor organization or contribute to the 
fnancial support of it. That refers to the 
well-known company unions formed by or 
with the approval of employers. 

3, They must not discriminate in hiring, 
discharge, or any condition of em it 
fo encourage or ge mem in 
any labor organization. 

4. They must not discharge or otherwise 

iminate against employees who file 
charges or give testimony under the Act. ~ 
not refuse to col- 
éctively with representatives of employees 
designated in accordance with the Act. 
A three-man N. L, R. B. was set 
fo enforce the Act. It was to issue 


% 


“cease and desist” orders against em- 
ployers who used “unfair labor prac- 
tices.” It was also given power to hold 
elections to determine what union was 
favored by them. The Board has no 

wer to punish an employer who vio- 

tes the Act. It must go into a U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals and submit 
the whole record and show the Court 
that its decision is supported by satis- 
factory evidence against an employer. 


If the Court upholds the Board the em- 
ee must obey or take his case to the 

upreme Court in the hope that the 
highest court will support him. 

For nearly two years most employers 
resisted the Wagner Act and refused to 
obey the Board. They believed the Su- 
preme Court would hold the Act un- 
constitutional, just as it had done with 
other New Deal laws. A wave of strikes 
swept the nation as workers tried to 


force employers to ize their legal 
rights. Critics blamed 
on the Act itself. In 1937, however, the 
Supreme Court upheld the Act and the 
N. L. R. B. in three im t decisions. 
And in 1988 the number of strikes de 
clined greatly. 

But by this time the Board had more 


. trouble on its hands. The CIO-A.F.L.. 


labor “civil war” was on in: full force. 
The CIO favored industrial unions, 


composed of workers who were em- 


loyed in a single industry regardless 
they did. The 
A. Fy L. favored craft unions, which 
contained workers employed at a single 
trade regardless of the industry they 
were in. Under the Wagner Act the 
N. L. R. B. was ordered to determine 


Wide World 
William 
M. Leiserson, who was appointed to the Board in 1939. 
Left to right are Edwin S. Smith, Dr. Leiserson, Chair- 
man Madden, and Chief Clerk Gompers of the Labor Dept. 


- is said to oppose it. 


whether the company, plant, or craft 
divisions of an industry should be 
lled to determine the union favored 
; workers. Thus an election held in 
a whole plant might give a CIO indus- 
trial union a majority and thereby 
swallow up A. F. L. craft unions. But 
elections held in each craft division of 
a plant might give several A. F. L. 
unions a majority. This would split a 
CIO industrial union into several parts. 
_ Naturally, the Board was 
likely to be attacked, regard- 
less of which side it favored. 
Both the A. F. L. and CIO 
demanded amendments to the 
Act preventing the N. L. R. B. 
from favoring one type of 
union over the other. 
Business organizations, led 
by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce, 
joined the attack on the 
Board. In 1939, President 
Roosevelt heeded the oppo- 
sition of Congress to the re- 
appointment of Donald W. 
Smith to the N..L. R. B. He 
appointed Dr. William M. 
Leiserson, highly - respected 
chairman of the National Me- 
% diation Board for the rail- 
roads, as the third member, to “clean 
up” the N. L. R. B. staff of lawyers. At 
that moment the House of Representa- 
tives decided to investigate. It ignored 
hearings being held by the regular 
House and Senate Labor Committees 
and set up a special five-man Commit- 
tee headed by Representative Howard 
W. Smith (Dem. of Virginia), a strong 
anti-New Dealer. The Smith Committee 
found that Leiserson had clashed fre- 
quently with Chairman Madden and 
Board member Edwin Smith over ques- 
tions of policy. It also charged that 
“green” N. L. R. B. attorneys and the 
executive secretary, Nathan Witt, had 
shown pro-CIO bias and unfairness to- 
ward employers. Then the Smith Com 
mittee recommended that Congre:s 
wipe out the present Board, and substi 
tute a new one whose powers would be 
greatly reduced. The report was a 
age by a majority of three in the 
ive-man committee, and was accompa. 


nied by a minority report sharply criti- 


the suggested changes. The 
Smith report must go throu House 
Labor Committee, whose irman Mrs. 


Mary T. Norton (Dem. of New Jersey), 


7 
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Another blow was struck at the N. L. 
R. B. when the House slashed $337,000 
out of the funds needed to carry on the 
Board’s work for the year. Although he 
has criticized the Board himself, Dr. 
Leiserson made a sharp last-minute pro- 
test against the House’s action. The Sen- 
ate may heed his and restore 
the funds, on the ground that such a 
cut “would seriously handicap the 
Board.” 


WHAT THEY SAY 
Pro and Con Statements by Lead- 
ers from All Sides 
_ PRO (favoring revision) 

Major changes in the Wagner Act as 
~ecommended by the Smith Committee 
majority: 

1, The t three members of the 
oard would be dismissed and a new three- 
nan Board substituted. 

2. A new $10,000-a-year independent 
\dministrator would take over the prose- 
vuting activities of the Board, leaving it 
Y judicial activities, such as determin- 
bye ether the evidence submitted by the 
Administrator proves the employer used 
“unfair labor practices.” This would sep- 
wate the prosecuting and judicial activities 
of the Board, a point which has been often 
riticized by business. 

8. The Board is relieved of ruling on 
mion conflicts between the A. F. L. and 
710. This amendment was suggested by 
Dean Lloyd Garrison, of the University of 
Wisconsin Law School, first chairman of 
the old N. L. R. B. He believes that the 
CIO and A. F. L. might reach agreement 
in many such disputes “if they knew that 
there was no tribunal (the N. L. R. B.) 
upon whose favorable decision they might 
gamble.” 

4. The Circuit Courts are given greater 
authority to review the evidence presented 
by the Board when it asks for a “cease 
and desist” order against an employer con- 
victed of “unfair labor ices.” The 
Committee believes this will keep certain 
N. L. R. B. lawyers from “ 
employers and ruining mt business. 

. “Free speech amendment”—employ- 
ers would be permitted to express A 
views to employees on labor questions. 
(In several cases, such as the Ford Motor 
Company, the Board had ruled that such 
expression of opinion was an “unfair labor 
practice” because it carried a threat against 
workers who joined unions, The American 
Civil Liberties Union, often considered a 
radical body, had criticized the Board and 

Henry Ford in his right to issue 
anti-union statements. ) 

6. Wipe out the present 30-man 
nomic Division, under Dr. David Saposs. 
(This Division, which had been attacked 


be prohibited: altogether if such employees 
have engaged in strike violence. 

8. The requirement in the W: Act 
that the employer must bargain co 
with cB should not mean that Bos 
com to. reach any agreement, or 
hella submit counter proposals 
to thé union’s demands. The .Committee 
says the Board has wrongly held that the 
conclusion of an agreement is virtually the 
only method by which the employer can 
demonstrate good faith in collective bar- 
gaining. 

9. An employer should be entitled to 
petition the Board for an election among 
his workers to determin “i which of two 
disputing unions is enti to represent 
his employees if he gives a promise to bar- 

already modified its rules to permit 


such action.) 


CON (against revision) 

Statements by Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York, author of the 
Wagner Act: 

“I am against the to abolish the 
present Board, although I will vote for an 
amendment to add two members to the 
Board. One may disagree with the present 
Board’s decisions in isolated cases. The 
Smith investigation undoubtedly disclosed 
defects in administration by the Board and 
bias and misdirected zeal on the of 
some employees. But this is ne justification 
for ‘ripper legislation.” 

Concerning the amendments limiting 
back pay and workers’ complaints to six 
menths, and denying reinstatement to any 
employee who engaged in “violence,” the 
Senator said: “It is repugnant to me that 
a man of should have 20 years to 
protect his holdings by recourse to the law 
while wronged workers would be denied 
the right to regain his job after six months 
. « » I cannot believe that as a matter of 
inflexible federal law a man should lose all 
right to earn his bread because of a minor 
scuffle on the picket line . . . No one would 
suggest that an employer lose his right to 
do busi for a similar trivial act... 
“The effect of the Smith ‘free speech’ amend- 
ment, added the Senator, “was not to up- 
hold the Constitution but rather to over- 
rule decisions of the Supreme Court and 
thus to allow unfair practices which the 
Court has repeatedly held there is ne‘con- 
stitutional right to enjoy . . This amend- 
ment will open the way for the return of 
the company-controlled union ., .” 


PRO (favoring revision) 
Raymond Clapper, columnist, in the 
New York World-Telegram: 


“To guard against attempts by employers 
to intimidate the Act 


in progress. purpose was to correct 
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of the union committee . . . Yet he was 
haled“before the Labor Board and warned 
about trying to interfere with his em. 
ployees . . . The Smith Committee has 
recommended adding a clarifying amend. 
=ment to provide that nothing in the Act 
shall’ be as any 
essions opinion arding matters 
which may be of or 
to the public provided that such 
acts or threats of discrimination, intimida- 
tion or coercion. 

“However, some defenders of the Act 
feel this would start the way for abuses, 
although it only. serves to protect the right 
of free h. The minority members: of 
the Smith Committee — Representatives 
Murdock and Healey — say that it is a 
thinly disguised scheme to permit use of 
the economic er of the employer to 
interfere with 
of self-organization. It would seem 
with all the restrictions now placed upon 

to see 

“That indicates the kind of controversy 
that may be expected throughout the dis- 
cussion of amendments, and it isn’t going 
to be an easy period. Unquestionably the 
Labor Act, while giving employees long- 
overdue protection in the right to organize 
unions, has at the same time built a wall 


between employer and employee which, in 
the long run, is not to ‘ood. For in 
addition to the questions of wages and 


CON (against revision) 

Statement before the Smith Commit- 
tee by William M. Leiserson, recently 
appointed member of the N. L. R. B.: 

National Labor Act is a 
simple law desi to accomplish a sim- 
ple . to afford to 
pst me. the same right of human asso- 
ciation, the same freedom to associate with 
their fellows for common benefit that em- 
ployers enjoy in their manufacturers’ asso- 
bers of commerce, and trade 


ood law. We shall be proud of it in the 
of our 


wol 


STRIKE 


= 
SETTLED 
" hours, efficient production is of importance 
to. labor — and that requires teamwork 
between management and employees, and 
a friendly working atmosphere . . 
Wo 
PRO (! 
State 
Burke 
his pro 
ner Act 
Commit 
“One 
think the is a by reas: 
exerciser 
_ blic schools, which were vigorously de- examine 
nounced as socialistic when first advo bering 
cated... with a 
3 “It is difficult to understand why the in judg 
procedures: of the Labor Relations Act checking 
should be subject to such furious attacks, court re 
7 as if they were new in our system of law. ited. Mu 
When it is remembered, however, that the an impa 
. Interstate Commerce Commission, regulat- tional Pr 
ing the railroads, and the Federal Trade d 
Commission, regulating big business prix 
. made it an unfair labor practice for an em- tices, in the early days of their existence Plaint is 
ployer to ‘coerce’ employees in their right were subjected to exactly the same kind of cone 
: for its allegedly radical research activities, of self-organization and collective bargain- attacks and criticisms, then oer the or spee 
‘ will die anyway umless the Senate ing. That has been construed to ridiculous explanation is to be found in fact that State: 
restores recent House cuts in N. L. R. B. extremes in some cases. I knew of one em- those who enjoy special privileges from Presider 
funds. ) the Government never learn anything from the U, | 
: 7. Where employees are ordered rehired _in his offices a statement of the firm’s atti- history. resent the loss of their privi- 1938, 
by the Board, such employees would be thay tha, “Th 
. limited to six months back pay instead of ments against every effort of the Govers J The 
pay from the pont of thet dachange any wrong impressions that might be in ment to wide equal protection of the 
at present; such reinstatement would of who mit laws for all its citizens: (the 
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CASES HANDLED 20,192 


WORKERS INVOLVED 4,577,300 ©. in 


ELECTIONS HELD 


STRIKE CASES 
SETTLED 


STRIKES AVERTED 


Each complete group of men 
represents 300 cases 


Each complete worker represents 


30,000 workers involved 


Pictorial Statistics, Inc., courtesy Current History 


Work of the National Labor Relations Board up through March of last year. 


PRO (for revision) 


Statement by Senator Edward R. 
Burke (Dem. of Nebraska) discussing 
his proposed amendments to the Wag- 
ner Act which were in many respects 
similar to those offered by the Smith 
Committee: 

“One of the chief complaints today arises 
by reason of the combination of powers 
exercised by the Board. It investigates com- 
plaints, its attorneys try the issues, the 
examiners appointed by itself conduct the 
hearings, admitting and rejecting evidence 


with a free hand, and then the Board sits _ 


in judgment. Despite recent decisions 
checking the Board, the effectiveness of the 
court review now provided is sharply lim- 
ited, this will be 
an impartial agency is set up. As an addi- 
tional precaution, an amendment should be 
granting to any accused employer 
the right within twenty days after com- 
plaint is filed to have the proceedin: re- 
moved to the United States District 
for speedy and fair hearings . . .” 


Statement by William S. Knudsen, . Board. The 


resident, General Motors Corp., before 
pe U. S. Chamber of Commerce, May. 


le 


“The largest drawback to good industrial - 


relations is, of course, the Wagner Act ... 4 
He (the employer) can only be heard-when 


he is summoned, and he knows before he 
ision where he has had a ghost of a 
show. So what! In the history of jurispru- 
dence :in the U. S. everyone has been equal 
under the law until the Wagner Act dis- 
pelled this privilege.” 


CON (against revision) ‘ 


From the book, Unions of Their O 
Choosing, by Dr. Robert R. R. Brooks 


“A characteristic of many Federal ad- 
ininistrative agencies, including the N. L. 
R. B., is that they may be said to combine 
under one head the functions of judge, 
prosecutor, and jury. The Board has been 
attacked upon this in the following 
details: The Board's formal hearings are 
held before a trial examiner, appointed 
and paid by the Board. Evidence support- 
ing the charge is developed and presented 


employed by the 
cases, the Board may also take testimony 
in person at Washington or in the field. The 
Board then makes its own findings of fact. 
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“All this is: believed to be so great a 
travesty on justice that conservative busi- 
ness groups, now supported by the A. F. L. 
executive council, and 


amendments would do this.) If these sug- 
gestions were adopted, and the example 
were followed, Federal administrative 
agencies would become fact-collecting er- 
rand boys for the courts. The courts would 
have resumed or assumed control over the 
complicated special problems of economic 
life which the whole trend of the last fifty 
years in law-making has granted to trained 
administrators... . 

“The analogy between the Board’s pro- 
cedure and the judge-jury-prosecution tri- 
angle is a half truth at best. In some re- 
spects the Board is more like a traffic po- 
liceman whose powers include the makin 
of charges against traffic offenders, the col- 
lection of evidence as to the speed at which 
a car is traveling, making a finding that 
the car’s speed under the conditions ne 
constitutes ‘speeding’ and (in many 
cases levying and collection of a fine. Usu- 
7 the policeman’s acts are subject to 
judicial (court) review.” 

PRO (favoring revisions in the Board) 

Speech by William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labor: 

“The National Labor Relations Act is 
on trial today for wrongs it never commit- 
ted. It has many accusers. The A. F, L. is 

as badly i a ju- 
diced, 

“The Board and its agents have shown 
direct hostility to the A. F. L. and amazing 
favoritism to the CIO . . . Members of the 
Board have attempted to cite figures to 
defend themselves on this charge. These 
statistics are nothing more than plain de- 
ception . . . The facts stand out . . . that 
in practically every case where important 
issues were at stake, the CIO won and the 
A. F. L. lost... 

“The A. F. L. asks Congress to it 
the exercise of ‘free speech’ by employers. 
We have been severely criticized for this 
amendment. A ridiculous attempt has even 
been made to show a conspiracy between 
our organization and employers. The 
A. F. L., however, has presented this free 
speech amendment to protect workers, not 
employers. Let me give you a case in point. 

An A. F. L. union won a collective bar- 
gaining election and was about to sign a 
contract with the employer . . . The losing 


CIO union filed a complaint with the La- 


bor Board, It was based on remarks made 
by a sub-foreman of the company who did 
not have the power to hire or fire workers. 
The remarks were reportedly made before 
the election . . . This sub-foreman was a 
member of the A. F. L. Well, it appears 
that in his remarks the sub-foreman called 
the head of the CIO a dictator . . . The 
CIO union claimed that these remarks con- 
stituted an attempt by an employer of the 
collective gainin agents em- 
eld the CIO union and ordered a new 

election . . .” 
- (Concluded on page 16) 
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~ of the judicial from the administrative pow- ee 
wall 
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and 
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by an attorney who is paid and ap- ; a 
peer the Board. Testimony is often es 
introdu by witnesses who are in fact 
experts employed by the 
recommendations and ruling 
Of the tial examiner are surveyed by the Oy 
Board and compared with the record of the ce 


GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 


DEMOCRACY 


ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 


needed to prevent serious accidents 
at busy street crossings, and keep 
traffic moving at a safe speed. But in- 


and traffic lights are 


Do the Government's “financial po- 
licemen” interfere with business mo 
out ‘due of law Or are these 
“traffic to protect “hu- 
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Organized markets, such-as the New 
York- Stock and Curb Exchanges, and 
the ogg Board of Trade, consist of 
brokers who buy and sell certain com. 
modities. Members of the Board of 
Trade buy and sell wheat, corn and 
oats. Members of the Stock Exchange 
buy and sell corporation ‘stocks and 
bends, Thus the brokers perform a 
public service by making it easy for 
people to invest in (buy) shares of 
ownership in businesses. A manufac. 


efficient policemez, and too many “Stop” 
and “Go” lights can cause dangerous man rights,” as well as property, from ‘t¢ buy new ae sii: aaa, 
and annoying traffic jams. illegal actions of financial “hit and run” fy» sale on the Exchange and the in- 


Since 1933 the Federal» Government 


drivers? Answers must be found to 


vestors,. who buy his stocks, may live 


has tried to regulate the movement of these questions by “democratic pro- al} over the country. 
money traffic on our t financial °esses”—discussion, study, and action by “ga 
our elected representatives in Congress. “Get-Rich-Quick” 


highway—Wall Street in New York City. 
After e stock market crash in 1929, 
officials installed “financial traffic cops” 
and “Stop” and “Go” lights to prevent 
speeding, “hit and run” driving, and 
jaywalking” in Wall Street. 

Now, however, the nation’s business 


A Look at Wall Street 

The huge banks, brokerage firms, and 
the Stock Exchange in Wall Street pro- 
vide a central money market for busi- 
ness. Wall Street has two jobs to per- 
form: 1. Supply credit for the daily 


ge m” people bought stocks 
in the hope that prices would rise and 
they could sell out at a ‘profit. Smal 
poe of brokers formed “pools” which 

ught certain stocks heavily. This 


leaders believe that there are too many conduct of business—such as loans to people sag Pon os ae a 
financial policemen and “traffic lights.” shipper who can pay them back when Whe 
These regulations, they argue, have he sells goods to a foreign buyer; 2. brokers “sold short” in order ‘to oe 
jammed up traffic so that it’s impossible Supply capital which businessmen can future prolts. Tn short” 
to get nations money moving use to build new factories or expand jyoker who believes he will fall, pre 
through Wall Street and into the hands old factories. This capital is raised by agrees to deliver wa: to a customer brok 
of businessmen who need. it to build selling corporations’ stocks and bonds af price lower than the one quoted. were 
new factories, and hire the unemployed. on the Stock Exchange in Wall Street. He ig’ “short” because he does nct have Sud 
Government officials reply that if Let's pause and explain how a corpora- the stocks but thiat- Before he hes ant 
Wall Street succeeds in getting rid of tion is organized. to deliver them he:can buy the stocks to p 


most traffic rules there probably will 
be another stock market crash similar 
to the one in 1929. Here then is a 
Problem of Democracy of t im- 
rtance to everyone. Check up on 
tial of Democracy number 8. 


THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 
shall be depriced of property 
of his y 
due process of law. pel rights should 
not be subordinated to property rights, but 
any conflict between them must be re- 
ved by democratic processes.” 


The men who run a ration sell 
stocks and bonds to the public in order 
to get money for the purchase of ma- 
chines or other equipment. A _bond- 
holder receives a certificate which usu- 
ally contains a promise to repay the 

} price of the bond, plus in- 
terest for the use of this money. The 
stockholder’s certificate makes him a 
part owner of the corporation. He is 
entitled to vote on corporation policies 
and receives dividends when the busi- 
ness’ makes profits. 


The process of trading begins with the 
placing of orders by customers. Some 
sit in broker’s offices (above) and give 


wou 
at a 
Oe >roker then goes to the Post at which custor 


PURCHASING 


Nop 


kee. PROFITS 

Talbert in Washington News 
Here is the way investment of idle cash 
would bring about full busiriess recovery. 


at a still mt and thus reap a 
nice profit. “Pools” and “short selling” 
caused market prices to rise and fall 

tacularly in 1929. Many eager 
people bought stocks “on margin”—— 
that is they paid cash for part of the 
stocks a rrowed the rest from. 
brokers or bankers. Billions of dollars 
were used in “margin” buying-in 1929. 
Suddenly, prices nose div People 
not only lost their ready cash, but had 
to pay back money they borrowed to 


Acme 
The ticker reporter notes the broker's 
order on a slip and sends it upstairs 
to the ticker operator (right). He types 
the sale and priee of the stock on the 
tape of 6,000 Exchange and Western 
Union tickers (above) in 300 cities. The 
customers in any of the Exchange offices 
or their 1,100 branch offices scattered 
throughout the nation may see on the 
tape the record of all stock deals, 


and thus keep up-to-date on events. 


26. THE STOCK MARKET 


Does Regulation of Wall Street Hold Up Re- 
covery, or Is It Needed to Protect Investors? 


buy stocks “on margin.” Thus the Stock 
Exchange crash hurt business all over 
the country. Billions in “paper profits” 
disappeared in thin air. 

In 1933, Congress the Truth- 
in-Securities Act and the Securities and 
Exchange Act a year later. These Acts 
protected investors from _ worthless 
stocks and bonds, and established “the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
as a “policeman” to watch for “pool” 
operators, “short sellers,” and other 
“get-rich-quick” market gamblers. The 
Federal Reserve Board, which regulates 
banking, now has the power to limit the 
buying of stocks “on margin.” 

Wall Street resistance to SEC regu- 
lation died down in March, 1938, when 
Richard Whitney, former Exchange 
president, was sent to prison for using 
clients’ stocks in an effort to cover his 
own market losses. A permanent paid 
president—youthful William McChesney 
Martin, Jr.—was selected to run the 
Exchange and brokers cooperated more 
closely with the SEC. 


Two Kinds of “Speculation” 
Recently, however, Martin has joined 
the Investment - Bankers Association, 
and other business leaders in criticizing 
SEC regulations. George P. Rea of the 
New York Curb Exchange argues that 
recovery will not come until SEC re- 
strictions on stock market speculation 
are removed. “This is one of those 
statements,” wrote John T. Flynn in 
the New York World-Telegram, “which 
is both true and false. It depends on 


what you mean by “speculation.” 


“When a railroad issues a brand new 
share of stock,” he wrote, “and I buy that 
share for $100 and the road uses it—along 
with many other hundreds—to buy a new 
locomotive, I am speculating. I hope that 
the railroad will be aided A my invest- 
ment, and that I will collect good divi- 
dends. That is speculation. 

“If instead of that I go into the stock 
market and buy for $100 a share of rail- 
road stock that was issued years ago, and 
now belongs to Jones, then the $100 which 
I pay out goes to Jones and not to a rail- 
road . . . I do not help the railroad busi- 
ness. I may help Jones . . . But this is not 
the kind of speculation which aids busi- 


SEC officials add that brokers com- 
plain about an absence of buyers on 
the Stock Exchange because the more 
buyers they get the more money th 

ill receive for their services. But irs 
of this buying and selling, the SEC 
contends, merely aids a few market 
gamblers and puts no new money into 
business. Other New Deal officials 
argue that big business needs less 

us cash on or expansion. 
Thus they believe idle savings in banks 
should be driven out by higher taxes 
and spent by the Government to re- 
vive business. But critics contend that 
idle savings will come out of hiding if 
the Government halts its spending pro- 
gram and encourages business to go 
ahead. A re-reading of Problem of 
Democracy number 21—What Kind of 
Taxes?—(Schol., March 4, page 14.) 
will help you understand this problem, 
which is certain to figure prominently 
in the coming Presidential campaign. 
Acme 
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SOCIAL STUDIES HELPS 


Chain Stores 
(Concluded from page 6) 


brokerage and advertising allowances. 


which are outlawed by Robinson- 
Patman Act, and preserving the chains’ 
low-cost distribution system. Even anti- 
chain laws, they add, cannot keep in- 
efficient, careless, independents from 
going broke. 

In a recent Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
Helen Dallas of the Institute of Con- 
sumer Education at Stephens College, 
Missouri, sums up the pro and con argu- 
ments on chain stores. She admits that 
a system of thousands of independent 
retailers is more democratic than a tre- 
mendous concentration of chain store 
wealth which makes it possible for the 
mistakes of a few men to affect the 
lives of thousands or millions of people. 
’ But no mere attack on big business will 
solve this problem, she concludes: 
“Should not our attention be given to 
carefully thought out changes in busi- 
ness conduct which will preserve the 
advantages of . . . chain store buying 
and selling . . . and yet provide safe- 
guards against the abuse of power by 
those in whose hands control is cen- 
tered?” 


_ To Read on Chain Stores 

Chain Stores—Pro and Con, by Helen 
Dallas, Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion. Pamphlet, 10 cents, Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. 

Bloomfield, D. Chain Stores and Legisla- 
tion, H. W. -Wilson., New York City. 

Nichols, John P. The Chain Store Tells Its 
Story. Institute for Distribution, Inc., 
570 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

The A & P. Campaign. Bulletin, Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis, 40 East 49th 
St., New York City. 


Light of History 


(Concluded from page 7) 

companies, manufacturers — have cus- 

arily supported the Republican 
party, a votes and by campaign con- 
tributions. The Republican‘ war chest 
has usually been larger than the Dem- 
ocratic; not until 1936 was this situation 
modified, and then, it would appear, 
only temporarily. 

The close affiliation of the Repub- 
lican with business interests has 
tended to make that conservative 
in outlook and in policies. Yet this con- 
servatism has brought its own reaction. 
It was from Republican ranks that 
Theodore Roosevelt emerged, and there 
has always been a liberal bloc in the 
party. Yet again, it is significant that 
Roosevelt, in 1912, was forced to create 
a third ; that the elder LaFollette 
in 1924 the same action; and that 
in our own time such liberals as Norris 


in favor of the rival 
its 


and LaFollette abandoned the Repub- 


The Republican Party, t 
the 


rival, r ts a cross-section 
American le. It is the party of Wall 
Street ers and of Iowa farmers, of 


Vermont shopkee and California 
fruit-growers. Seal on the whole, 
toward conservative business policies, it 
has of late years been the party of isola- 
tion. Its leadership, like its constituency, 
has been varied: Lincoln, Blaine, Ald- 
rich, Roosevelt, Borah and Hoover have 
all found places in this party. Rich, 
powerful, with great traditions of leader- 
ship and long tenure of office, strongly 
entrenched in certain areas of the coun- 
try and with certain groups, it is hi 
improbable that set-backs such as 

of 1932 and 1936 will have any irrepar- 
able effects upon the fortunes of the 


Republican party. 


What Does It Mean? 


Words and Phrases in the News 


Appropriation bills—No money can be 
spent by Pm cae departments and 
agencies until Congress a es appro- 
prations bills giving them The money. By 

is control over “the purse strings of the 
pocketbook,” Congress can in- 

ce the policies of Federal ts, 
independent agencies and the President. 

Committee system—Since each house 
of Congress get thousands of bills each 
year, some system of “weeding out” the 
unimportant measures is needed. To do this 
job, the House and Senate have a number 
of committees, which examine bills, lay 
aside the unimportant ones, and hold pub- 
lic gr on the more controversial meas- 
ures. house, for example, has a Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which considers 


bills concerned with ding 
money, and other committees on king 
and currency, mi and naval affairs, 


cad (Ste: Mons the Wook, 


page 2.) 


Wagner Act 
(Concluded from page 18) 
CON (against revision of the Act) 


Statement by Len De Caux, editor of 
the CIO News: 


“Laws against b have never been 
0 with people w inclination is 
to break into and steal. Any Asso- 


ciation of Housebreakers and Snitchthieves 
would doubtless call such laws one-sided 
class legislation, since they contain no re- 
strictions on the activities of houseown- 


“The Labor Act has similarly been de- 
scribed as one-sided and class legislation 
because it is directed against anti-union 
employers who use coercion and intimida- 
tion against 
have long en) the right to organize 
themselves, as there are 


no cases on 
record of workers firing their employer for 


workers . . . As employers © 


into his own house... 
“But as a result of ‘the tremendous pres. 


sures created by the campaign a 
Labor 


the campaign in Con: 


Social Studies 
Signposts 


END OF WORLD 


_ LIBERTY , 
A familiar drug-store debate topic is, 
“When does liberty become license?” In 
the Winter issue of The American Scholar, 
Max Ascoli writing on “Freedom of 
Speech” makes a point which may help to 
straighten. out our ideas on this point 
Fr he explains, is an in- 
strument people use, in order to arrive at 
an intelligent decision by examining all 
inent evidence. § and opinion must 
free in order to provide all available 
evidence to the inquiry. But the use of free 
speech to interrupt inquiry or to de- 


expressio . Dr. William Neilson, 
former president of Smith College, does not 
‘agree with Mr. Ascoli. Dr. Neilson seems 


pular 
ad ag ving no connection with the 
topic under ‘What do you think? 


‘NO STATIC 

Are you interested in a perfect radio? 
One is on the way. All the latest informa- 
tion about’ frequency modulation radio is 
brought up to date by Business Week in 
the March 30 number. There are now 2 
stations licensed for operation. Ten com- 
panies are making receivers. And three are 
manufacturing transmitters. 


SEEING EYES 
In the Apri Gr there is @ 
of the Fare 


Security Administration. It is an inspiré- 
tion for every sna fan who would 
like to-write history with a camera. 


Key to “Reading for Meaning” 
(India) ¢; (Wall St.) ©; (Political parties) 
a; (N.L.B.B.) b. 


“Pegs 16 
: : union activity, the Act is about as one. 
as is a law housebreak. 
ing which fails to forbid a man to bre A 
id polici 
which undermine the purposes of 
ft by unduly favoring the craft unions of the 
. A. F. L. In criticizing the Board, the Clo 
does not wish to minimize the benefits 
which have flowed from the Wagner Act, 
These benefits, however, are 
¥ Kirtley F. Mather is writing two articles 
about Man’s Earthly Future for Scientific 
American, beginning in April. Dr. Mather 
of. to: net far be 
animal possessing er to determine 
his own evolutionary destiny, but there is - 
ie nothing in the record which guarantees al 
oe that he will use that power wisely.” th 
Bi 
sa 
re 
re 
C 
eat the purpose o inquiry is, in 
: fect, destructive of liberty rather than an 
| 
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Actress-Manager 
A High-Point in the Career of the First Lady of the Theatre 
By Katharine Cornell 


T was when I was sailing through 


| the Panama Canal on my way 
back to Los Angeles to finish u 
the tour of Dishonored that 

first read Rudolf Besier’s The Bar- 
rets of Wimpole Street—that beauti- 
ful play which was to be so impor- 
tant a cornerstone in Guthrie’s and 
my stage partnership. Immediately 
I was terribly excited about it. We 
cabled the agent, and the day we 


landed got a cable back saying the 


play was ours. 

Guthrie, who had been directing 
in Hollywood, met us in Los Angeles 
and the first thing I said was, “I've 
bought a play. I think you'll like it. 
It's for you—not for me.” The next 
morning after breakfast he read it 
aloud to us and when he had finished 
the first act, he said, “You've got to 
play Elizabeth.” I thought he was 
wrong—that it was no part for me. 
But he was so insistent that I finally 
said I'd do it. 

Then we went immediately into 
rehearsal. But for us it was not just 
rehearsing one more play; for the 
Cornell-McClintic Corporation had 


come into existence. The Dishonored 
pia billing was the last one that 

“Katharine Cornell in.” From 
then on it was “Katharine Cornell 
presents.” Stanton Griffis and Con- 
ger Goodyear, President of the 
Museum of Modern Art, and a fam- 


ily friend who had known me when | 


I was a little girl—both of them 
tremendously interested in my 
career—had said, “If you get a play 
you like, why don’t you go into man- 
agement?” Guthrie and I had been 
thinking the same thing, so it was 
pa When The Barretts came 

ong I said, “This is the play; now 
is the time.” 

It was as simple as that—ex 
that the im 
unusual for these materialistic days. 
The company was formed to protect 
me as a producer, to make it possible 
for me to do the plays I wanted to do 
—not to make money. Of course, The 
Barretts was so successful that every- 
one was paid back his original in- 
vestment almost immediately. But 
beyond that neither Stanton nor 
Conger has ever touched a penny. 


Vandamm 


Miss Cornell’s husband, Guthrie McClintic, directed her in the role of Elizabeth 
Barrett and Brian Aherne as Robert Browning in The Barretts of Wimpole Street. | The only casting trouble we had 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5 to 16 (Social Studies Section) ure omitted. 


back of it had been 
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KATHARINE CORNELL 


After her triumphant New York run 
the love story of Elizabeth Barrett 


for the play to start; 

cheering at a quarter to four when 
final curtain was rung down. This is 
of tribute people are eager to 
to the great actresses and actors of 
—the men and women who, 
knowing use of the spoken word 
able to bewitch us for hours at a 
Katharine Cornell, “first lady of the 
American theatre,” did not learn to be a 
great actress in a day. First there came 
years of study, of learning how to act. 
And in order to do this she had to learn 


He 


great success in A Bill of Divorcement 
has been followed by many others, 


tress (Random House). Her most fa- 
mous roles have been in Candida, The 


I work on a salary—the salary Gilbert 
Miller paid me; so does everyone else 
in our organization. All profits go 
back into the business—as working 
capital for future productions, as an 
insurance against future failures. 
There has never been any thought of 
making it a business venture for per- 
sonal 
— to be, a foundation for pro- 

ucing plays which seem worth do- 
ing and in the way we think it worth 
while to do them. 

With our business structure 
worked out, we began to look for a 
Robert Browning. Guthrie went to 
England and finally engaged Brian 
Aherne. There was a good deal of 
discussion as to whether or not he 
could do it—as there usually is when 
a young actor first steps forward. 
But it turned out that he could, and 
brilliantly. 


ain. It remains, as it was . 


break and Robert Browning, Katharine Cor- 
nell took the play on the road. The : 
iS pres- night they were due to play Seattle the 2 
nst the ‘ train was very late, but the audience SS 
— packed the theatre waited until a 
he Act 
of the 
CIO 
er Act, 
Tiously 
ony 
gTess 
how to use her voice — that deep, warm ee 
irticles voice with its “rich darkling colors” ome 
entific which casts a spell every time Miss Cor- aes 
Mather nell appears on a stage. ee 
far as parents in Berlin in 1898; grew up in Epes" 
e first Buffalo; made her stage debut with the ee 
armine Washington Square Players in New York 
ere is when she was nineteen. In 1921 she mar- ee 
-antees ried the famous director, Guthrie Mc- 
‘ Clintic, whom she had met when they ay 
were both in stock in Detroit. Her first en 
2?” In some failures too, she admits in her ee 
cholar, autobiography, I Wanted to Be an Ac- ee 
m of 
point. Green Hat, The Letter, Lucrece, Romeo Ss 
an I and Juliet, The Wingless Victory, and, af 
ive at of course, as Elizabeth in The Barretts Os 
ng all of Wimpole Street. = 
ailable 
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was over Flush, but that wasn’t very 
serious. The first cocker we got was 
a nervous, suspicious little misanthro 
who had iat love for mankind in hi 
heart. We had him only for a day and 
then we advertised for a spaniel with a 
beautiful disposition. We didn’t care 
whether he was handsome or not. And 
a Mr. Stoddard of Mount Kisco brought 
in a five-months-old puppy a few = 
later. He came bounding into 
middle of a rehearsal and the whole 
company said, “It’s Flush!” He was 
the joy of our lives while he lived. 
There were one or two little mishaps 


but they were so human and lovely — | 


like the time he rushed over to welcome 
someone in a stage box and I, “ee yao 
ly chained helpless to a couch of pain, 
had to rush after him and carry him 
back. He got a good press for that per- 
formance, by the way. “At one moment 
Flush came ser Bin close to walkin 
away with the play,” Robert Littell said 
in the World the next morning. 
Rehearsals went well. It is a finely 
written play and shaped up quickly. Of 
course, I think Guthrie is an amazing 
director. He has the most marvelous 
gift of never frustrating anybody; al- 
ways builds you up — never destroys 
anything you may be groping toward. 
He just talks to an actor quietly and 
then lets him try to work it out himself. 
He and I work together a good deal at 
home. It’s not that he treats me as a 
special person before the rest of the 
cast. But he doesn’t want to hold them 
up on things we can do alone. The pro- 
cedure with a new play is always the 
same. We read around a table for five 
days — sometimes a week. Then as soon 
as we are on our feet, we get to working 
with properties and as much of a set as 
can be contrived. In a costume play we 
fake some sort of costume. Sometimes I 
wear a hoop with a petticoat over it. Or 
if it’s to be a long train affair, I have 
something easy made up which I can 
slip into over my regular clothes. All 
that does away with last-minute awk- 
wardness with things you aren’t used to. 
The production end of the business 
is all in Guthrie’s hands. We talk every- 
thing over — sets, costumes. But he de- 
cides. Of course I know what is com- 
fortable for me. But he is apt to be 
wiser about color. He has an mae 
true color sense; a gift for setting hi 
actors to greatest advantage. That is an 
immeasurable bulwark for me. If an en- 
trance isn’t right, or isn’t there, I don’t 
worry; I know he'll fix it. He does all 
the work on scripts. Sometimes I'll have 
a definite feeling about a scene or my 
approach to it — we all have hobby- 
horses we ride. Then we work it out 
together. But if he remains firm after 
we ve thrashed it over, I know that he is 
three-quarters more apt to be right than 


I am, and it almost always goes on his 
way. 

We ed The Barretts in Cleve- 
land — I more terrified than usual; it 
was such a frightfully long play. The 
opening went miraculously after a very 
bad dress rehearsal. New York on Feb- 
ruary 9th; a Monday night — the pre- 
miere of a new opera at the Metropoli- 
tan just across the street. And a furious 
rainstorm. We couldn’t decide at the 
time whether God was for us or against 
us. Rain, you know, is a sign of good 
luck in the theatre. But, it is also apt to 
ao a pretty drastic situation in 

ew York traffic. Our curtain was ad- 
vertised for 8:25 and it actually went 
up at 8:30. We couldn’t hold it a min- 
ute longer than that because of the 


length of the play — three hours. We 
found out afterward that there were 
exactly 52 people seated on the lower 
floor when I spoke my first line. And we 

layed most of the first act, which runs 
i an hour, to the bang-bang-banging 
of seats going down. The audience was 
about set by the time Brian Aherne 
made his debut on the American stage 
with that vigorous and historic greeting: 
“Dear Miss Barrett — at last! At last” 

That was the beginning of the run 
which was daainod to break all rec- 
ords at the eld Empire Theatre — that 
beloved landmark which is now the 
last legitimate playhouse on a world- 
famous street called Broadway. 

There is no player who doesn’t have 
a particular kind of thrill in playing at 
the Empire; using that dressing-room 
still haunted by living memories of El- 
len Terry, Bernhardt, the Barrymores, 
John Drow, Maude Adams, and all the 
rest. And it has always had a very 
cial glamour for me. I played there dist 
in Casanova for Gilbert Miller. Then 
for Mr. Miller again in The i. of Inno- 
cence; and in Dishonored Lady. It made 
me happy to produce the first play of 
my own management under that his- 

opening was very exciting, vei 

thrilling. But don’t 


about it being happy and ex- 
hausted. ‘Guthrie brought me some 


‘to be a success. He 
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beautiful garnets from England which 
I wore, and one of the bracelets got 
broken when the crowds came back 
after the performance. Half we found 
later, caught in the lace of my dress, 
The other half disap forever, It 
is strange that that should have stayed 
in my memory above everything else. 
I do remember, though, that a lot of 
ple around me were still worried, 
Stanton didn’t think the play was goin 
has an 
tolerance — for a financier — in being 
willing to back me up in any play | 
want to put on, even he t 
think it has a chance. Four or five of us 
went back to the Beekman Place house 
and sat down to talk it ovér. Brian 
dropped in. He had been somewhere 
dlse where they were reserving judg- 
ment. Then Woollcott came — 
crazy about it — filled with enthusiasm. 
After an opening, I never dare to think. 
We do so often get fooled. I’m always 
, no matter how much applause 
there has been. You just don’t know. 

Of course it did go. Everybody loved 
the play as much as we had. 

Elizabeth doesn’t look like a difficult 
part to play, but she is — physically, I 
mean. .Just lying on a sofa with your 
feet up, and playing your scenes facing 
the side wall of the stage is enough of a 
strain. Then, it is hard to stay quietly 
in one position and talk; to project your 
voice to the gallery and still be a sick 
woman. From start to finish she does 
nothing but feed er feeds the 
father, feeds Browning, f her broth- 
ers and sisters — builds them up and 
they come in and> take the scene. She 
goes on like the brook — pees and 
pages. Quick answers — in the Brown- 
ing scenes she is always back at him 
like a flash for his next line. She is on 
the stage from start to finish — except 
the last three minutes — and never has 
one scene of her own, except that little 

uiet moment with Wilson, just before 
ae goes away. In fact Besier was sur- 

ised that I wanted to play the part. 

That was years before I knew him, of 
course.) “I thought that Miss Cornell, 
being an American star, would not like 
being out of the last scene,” he said. 
And Guthrie — very haughty — an- 
swered: “You are mistaken. Miss Comell 
is an artist. That last scene is one of the 
main reasons she bought the play.” 

It was during that first Barretts run 
that I met Greta Garbo — an experience 
which, after a series of amusing mis- 
haps, ended delightfully. I wasnt the 
picture fan that I am today and I had 
seen Miss Garbo only in silent movies. 
There was no indication of any kind 
that she was in New York, and one 
Wednesday matinee a woman with her 
coat collar up, hat pulled down, hands 
held across her face, walked up to the 
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box office and bought a ticket: Her 
mysterious behavior attracted the atten- 
tion of the doorman, and he sent an 
usher down to see if she was quite well. 
The usher went up to her, looked, 
and came rushing back gibber- 
ing, “It's Greta Garbo!” In a minute the 
word was all over the theatre — back- 
stage and frontstage. We couldn't get 
the curtain up beeause the actors were 
so busy peeking through holes in the 
curtain. Ray Henderson was sent for; 
but he couldn’t decide. Then 
called Guthrie at home and he hurried 
down. He had met Miss Garbo once in 
Hollywood at a bridge party at Ken- 
neth McKenna’s, aiid he said, “Yes, 
its Garbo.” But still nobody could be 


sure. 

The m woman sat quietly in 
the third row center until after I had 
taken my last curtain call alone, and 
then left the theatre. It was a rainy 
night, I remember, just before Christ- 
mas. Several people came back to see 
me. It must have been twenty minutes 
after the curtain had gone down when 
there was a sudden commotion at the 
stage door and we heard a deep voice 
— a voice which has since become fa- 
mous — say, “Would Miss Co-o-ornell 
see a stranger?” The stranger did not 
give her name, and I sudd became 
obsessed with the idea that it was sim- 
ply someone who looked like her (there 

d been a great deal of talk of doubles 
and stand-ins at that time) doing a 
neat trick of impersonation and having 
a joke. So I became v hang? froze 
up like a clam, and at en five or 
six minutes turned to my maid and said, 
“Evelyn, I am sorry but I must 
ready to go home,” Ray Henderson, 
side himself, was standing outside my 
door, I remember, and when the pale 
lady with the slouch hat came out of 
my room, she.turned to him and said, 
“Miss Co-o-ornell, I see, does not like 
strangers.” 

As soon as she had gone bedlam 
broke loose, of course — a fantastic and 
noisy argument. 

“Tt is Garbo!” 

“It isn’t Garbo!” 

“It is Garbo!” 

This went on after we got home, and 
far into the night. Finally at about two 
O'clock I called the coast and asked if 
Garbo was in New York. The answer 


came back, quickly and emphatically, 
“No.” Then we, and they, began Shock. 


ing, and it finally turned out that she ~ 


was in New York and had been to see 
The — on that afternoon. So I 
sent her a note, apologized for my rude- 
hess, and 
at the house, This she did, about ten 
days later, and I can’t remember ever 
having a more gemutlich 
evening. We all sat and talked, easily 


and comfortably, until about four o’clock 
in the morning. Miss Garbo turned out 
to be as delightful, as charming, as 
simple and as humorous a person as 
you could imagine. No attitudes, no 
pose, no star temperament — and such 
extraordinary beauty — especially when 
she smiles. 

We played all through that hot sum- 
mer of 1931. Nothing unusual hap- 

ed except the box office-returns and 

y Henderson’s coming to us. 

That was a story which had 
begun years before, although it was a 
long time before I knew about the be- 
ginning of it. You remember the eve- 
ning when I spilied the burgundy on 
Mrs. Faversham’s dress way back in 


Vandamm 


Katharine Cornell and Guthrie McClintic 
in their home at Beekman Place, N. Y. 


the Washington Square Players days? 


At that time Ray was press representa- 
tive for Mr. Faversham and just a year 
or two ago I discovered that he had 
seen me in stock (it must have been 
that first summer with Jessie Bonstelle’s 
company) and had written my father 
a letter saying that he thought I had 
promise and would ask Mr. Faversham 
to let me read for him the next time he 
had an opening in his company. 

With the success of The Barretts as- 
sured, we decided that we needed an 
office of our own to replace the closet 
space at the Empire which was given 
us gratis by the management. Also we 
felt the need of a permanent press rep- 
resentative. When we thought about it, 
we naturally thought of the best. And 
when you thought of the best you nat- 
urally thought of Ray Henderson. He 
had served few le in his lifetime, 
but a magnificent few — Forbes-Robert- 
son, Willi Faversham, Maxine El- 
liott, Julia Marlowe and Edward Soth- 
ern, ge Arliss, Win Ames. All 
of them he served royally — with devo- 
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tion, with enthusiasm, with great wis- 
dom about all the theatre’s ways. When 
we found that we might be able to 
have him with us, our hearts leaped 
high. When it was finally settled, we 
knew that our guidance would be com- 
pletely right from that time on. 

Another glamour girl, Marlene Die- 
trich, decided to rise me once — 
and she did. Marlene prides herself on 
her cooking much more than she does 
on her extraordinary loveliness, and, 
unbeknown to me, she invaded our 
kitchen, threw the help into an uproar, 
to say nothing of the kitchen, and spent 
the greater part of the day soa 
fabulous German pastries. I return 
from a rehearsal around six o'clock and 
we had a memorable dinner. Half way 
through Marlene discovered that one 
of her more impressive rings was gone 
— an emerald. prevailed. 
I reasoned that it was not unnatural 
that the waiting butcher boy might 
have, in a moment of sentiment, taken 
it as something to remember her by, 
but to our intense relief when dessert 
was served we found Marlene’s emerald 
slumming with the citron in the deli- 
cious German seed-cake that she had 
made, and happiness reigned all around. 

That Summer, was the beginning of 
the only. breakdown I ever had; the 
only time I’ve ever had to stop playing. 
I got so tired in the heat. The costumes 
were heavy — silks and brocades, two 
and three petticoats. And the afghan; 
and the hair — long curls. We drove out 
to the country — to Snedens Landing — 
every night. My hair would be soaking 
wet and it would dry out in the car. I 
would lie on my back for hours and 
read. My were bad and I didn’t 
know it, and didn’t wear glasses. Every- 
thing combined to aggravate further 
sensitive, frayed nerves at the back of 
my neck. I began to have serious trou- 
ble — a constant vibration at the base 
of my skull. 

On October 5th I had to give up — 
went to Bermuda for two weeks, then to 
Lake Placid for three, then went back 
to work. But in two months the trouble 
was back again. This time I was terri- 
fied — thought I was losing my mind. 
Nothing stopped that constant drum- 
ming. Finally when I was playing Balti- 
more (we were on the road by that 
time) I went to some big specialist who 
got at the root of the thing. It wasn’t 
temperament — the fact that I was 
playing a sick woman — as so many peo- 
ple had suggested. It was pg the 
strain, physically, of having to keep so 
still on and a 
role; mentally, of feeling that I had to 
go on, that I carried the 
of keeping people at work in bad times. 

When I had taken that enforced rest 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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CREATIVE WRITING 


Writers Must Learn the Rules 


When You Ignore Them, Your Writing Always Suffers 


By Charlotte Van de Water 
Round Table Editor 


Was My Valley, by Richard Llewel- 

lyn, you noticed probably how often 
the almost forgotten observations of 
childhood are recalled: the smell of 
hens and the child clutching the eggs 
against his chest because his hands are 
too small to hold them; home-baked 
bread toasted crisp and brown, “and 
covered with little pockets where the 
jelly will hide and melt and shine in 
the o deep down inside, ready to 
run when your teeth bite in.” 

It is a paradox that the most original 
writing so often describes the most com- 
monplace detail. When we are young, 
or inexperienced in writing, we are ap- 
pealed to by the strange, the romantic, 
the beautiful, and soon we are writing 
clichés, those same poor old words that 
writers have always used about these 
subjects—“the magic of the sea,” “the 
heart of a rose.” But the experienced 
and original writer describes toast and 
jelly! Did you notice in a recent Round 

able the homely detail of a poem about 
andmother’s Kitchen: the cluck of 

e rocking chair beneath its red ruffles, 
the gleam of fire through the cracks in 
the stove? This student has learned 
one valuable lesson about writing. 

When a contributor to the Round 
Table remarks that he must write just 
as he feels and cannot bother about 
rules or theory, I think of the long, long 
road that all artists have to Arm. that 
all those who accomplish anything worth 
doing have to follow for a time. Did 
the student who has no use for the 
rules of writing make a basket the first 
time he tried basket shooting? Or did 
she make her first cake without recipe 
or measurement? I remember my own 
chagrin when I discovered that I could 
not even pick apples. The apple grower 
would not have me in his pied until 
I had learned not to tear of the promise 
of next’s year’s fruit in the short apple 
stem, not to bruise the apples as I put 
them in the basket. 

We all have to learn that there are 
tools that turn our poetry into better 
poetry. If we do ait leat to use them, 
we write less well than we might. We 
need the trained fingers of rhyme, of 
rhythm, of musical repetitions and con- 
trasts of sound, of careful pruning of 
unessential words, to make our thoughts 
real poems. Not all devices are essen- 
tial to all poetry. Rhyme may lead us 
into writing lines for their sound alone 
and not for their sense, and this is bad 


[' you have been reading How Green 


writing. But any workman understands 


his tools, whether he uses them all or. 
not 


Most of the writers of free verse have 
written conventional verse too, often 
before they wrote free verse. Many of 
them have been students of verse forms. 
Picasso was once a successful conven- 
tional painter. Most “free” artists have 

ed through the conventional to 
free, and it is probably almost es- 
sential to do so. 

The flow of your imaginative think- 
ing will not become scanty or brackish 
if you sometimes force it into conven- 
tional channels. Rhyme and a regular 
meter help you to gain the brevity and 
compactness of expression that begin- 
ning writers often lack. You do not 
waste words that cost you so much 
labor. But remember as you struggle 
that form is only your servant; do not 
let it turn and order you into saying 
something you do not mean. Your mas- 
ter is your compelling recognition of 
some truth that you want to express. 

I am trying to say that you cannot 
escape learning the rules of wane 
writing free verse. Poetry is the 
that is written by poets, as somebody 
said when trying to define it. This is 
as true of free verse as of any other. It 
takes a poet to write poetry. A poet 
is a person who does not say, “I was 
afraid” nor, with more ambition than 
skill, “My heart was filled with strange 
fears,” but who does say; “Fear at my 
heart as at a cup my lifeblood seemed 
to sip.” He turns his ideas into images, 
whether he writes free or conventional 
verse. 


For this is another rule of writing 
which we must keep tucked away in 
our minds, no matter how much we 
wish _—= just as We feel. The es- 
sence of poetry is i . Not rh 
nor rhythm, after all, 
must turn ideas into pictures and sounds 
and touch sensations. We must write 
words that call up picture after picture, 
association upon association, music with- 
in music. If we cannot do this, we can- 
not write poetry. Semetimes the images 
are vague and connotative, calling up 
different pictures fer different people, 
as in Wordsworth’s lines, 


“For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles age” 
Sometimes are as definite and clear 
as his lines about the skylark, 


‘ing wings co: 


And notice that while your eye sees the 

pictures in these lines, your ear hears 

musical sounds, So sounds, the 
e 


dragging note of the vowels in the first 
selection, the beauty of “Those quiver. 
m that music still,” 
a uty which is made up of asson- 
ance, of contrast, of pauses, of the magi- 
cal arrangement of sounds which 
And notice how w 
adapted the music is to the thought. 
The study of this line alone can show 
us that poetry requires all the artistry 


of painting or music or any of the arts 


Just as we need a recipe for good cake, 
we need rules for writing good poetry. 


We teachers encourage the writing 
of rhymes more than we do the writing 
of poetry perhaps. We know that rhym- 
ing can be taught. Perhaps too often, 
in the comes from labor, 
we regard the rhymes as . Yet 
we all” know that 
be on the poetic idea, the original idea, 
and on its expression in figurative lan- 
guage, the language of images. I think 
none of us, when a three-year-old says, 
“I smell winter coming,” would per- 
suade him to say instead, “Something's 
nipping at my toes, I smell winter with 
my nose. 


‘Neverteles, 1 think that you 
reach hi ; e 

of high should 
et to experiment with all your 
tools. If you write free verse, you 
should know that freedom does not 
mean writing down every idea you have 
with uncritical and unpruned abandon. 
Free verse is not prose written in irreg- 
ular lines. It has a rhythm and unity 
in its entire composition, with freedom 


to adapt that rhythm to the slg 
emotions of the poem. It uses many 
the devices of conventional poetry: the 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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EADING together is fun, and no 
R more difficult than singing to- 

gether, once you get the knack 
of it. 

Of course you can’t sing together 
until you learn the tune. Suppose you 
had to learn a mew tune. You would 
have to consider the notes, the expres- 
sion marks, the time. In reading, the 
words are the notes, the marks of punc- 
tuation the expression marks. You have 
to figure out the time for yourselves, but 
that’s simple. All you have to do is to 
notice how many or accents there 
are, and act according. 

In working out the rhythm, don’t for- 
get about expression. You don't like 
to hear music played with the expres- 
sionless rhythm of a metronome. In 
speaking together, try to with the 
same expressiveness and naturalness 
that a good reader would use when 
reading alone. 

And here’s a warning. Watch your 


diction. If one aks carel a 
careless diction when speaking together, 
the effect is terrible! 

Before we get down to reading a 
poem together there are a few pointers 
I'd like to give you. For instance, in the 
first poem we have the line, “Gay 
go up and gay go down.” Don't drag 
out your vowel sounds, especially if the 
word ends in a vowel. It will help enor- 
mously if you'll remember to close the 
throat (or ) on such words as 
“gay” and “go.” And do pronounce 

al consonants, as in words like “up” 
and “down.” Say “Gay go up and 
go down” times for practice, 
ing your — on the “a” in gay before 
you start the “g” in go, and particularl 
opening vowel in “up.” 

Notice that you hold “gay” a little 
each time you say it, because one 
lable has to do the work of two in 
metric foot. 

Now you're ready to choose a leader 
for today. Anyone can be a leader who 
has a good sense of rhythm, is not self- 
and is interested. 

ve chosen a nursery for 
your first attempt, because Abin use 
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CHORAL READING 


Reading Together 
Make Your Own Arrangement, and Swing It 
By Mary Graham Lund 


ding like a metronome to mark the 
rhythm, and because the final effect, if 
well worked out, is humorous and mel- 
odie enough to use in an assembly 
prograin. 

Divide your p into two sections. 
One section will recite the words, and 
ond section will sa . D 
must chime with the en a syllable. 
Second section, please remember that 
you are the accompaniment. The direc- 

‘tor will help to keep the sections 
together. 
Gay go up and gay go down, 

the bells London town. 
“Bull’s eyes and targets,” 

Say the bells of St. Mar’gret’s. 

(This is a quick, brittle “ding sf 
isn’t it? See that the dongs come on 
beats: Bull, tar, bells, Mar.) 

“Brickbats and tiles,” 

Say the bells of St. Giles’. 

(That was much slower and rather 
hollow sounding.) 

“Ha’pence and farthin’s,” 

Say the bells at St. Martin’s, 

(Quick and high-pitched.) 
“Oranges and lemons,” 

Say the bells of St. Clemen’s. 

(Sweeter, fuller tone, and slower 
tempo.) 

“Pancakes and fritters,” 
Say the bells of St. Peter's. 


“Two sticks and an apple,” 
Say the bells of Whi 


Bisbee, North Dakota, High School 


(Much slower. Accents on sticks, ap, 
bells, chap. ) 
“Old Father Baldpate,” 

Say the slow bells at Aldgate. 

(Accents on Old, Bald, slow, and Ald. 
Try saying only dong very slowly. To 
get the rhythm, try pretending to ring 
a bell, pulling the rope down and giving 
it time to go up. Now work out the re- 
maining stanzas yourselves.) 
“You owe me ten shillings,” 

Say the bells at St. Helen’s. 
“Pokers and tongs,” 

Say the bells at St. John’s. 


“Kettles and 

Say the bells at St. Ann’s, 
“When will you pay me?” 

Say the bells at Old Bailey. 
“When I grow rich,” 

Say the bells at Shoreditch. 
“Pray.when will that be?” 

Say the bells of Stepney. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” 

Says the great bell at Bow. 

My next choice for you is a lyric from 
Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour’s Lost, but 
don’t think you have to be a — 
it. It’s a jolly song. Just to see how j 
it is, 
it as a round. 

Divide the class into three groups for 
this one, When the second group is say- 
ing the first verse, “Then nightly sings 
the staring owl,” the first group is say- 
ing, “Tu-whit, tu-who—a merry, merry 
note.” Be sure that you have the rhythm 
so well that the first group comes in on 
“whit,” when the second says “night.” 
“Who” myst time with “sings” and 
“note” with “owl.” ting merry in 
double time adds to jollity of the 
round. 


You'll certainly need leader or 
director here, to see that each group 
gets started on the beat. 

I suggest that you do not say the 
main part of this in concert, be- 
cause it is likely to become too heavy 
perience speaking together. Instead, as- 
sign the to individuals, a line 
each, and see how well it will sound. 
The director will see that each one picks 
up his line on the beat. 

Then all join in the chorus, using it 
as a round, if you get it to sound well. 
If that seems difficult, try this: Have 


one group keep repeating, “Tu-whit, 


tu-who—a merry, merry note,” while the 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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Actress-Manager 
(Concluded from page 19) 


the Summer before, I had been very 
thankful that I had been able to pay 
my company their salaries for the whole 
six weeks. Every actor who was bein 
paid less than $100 a week got 
salary, and every actor who received 
more than that, half. The play was a 
tremendous success and I felt that there 
was no reason why they should be penal- 
ized because I was ill. I finally, how- 
ever, had to ease myself from under 
that deadening weight — the feeling 
that I had to go on, no matter what 
happened. We simply announced that 
we could continue only from one two- 
week period to the next. And suddenly 
the entire thing cleared up — cleared u 
forever. I have never had any trouble 
of that kind since. 

I have so many beautiful memories 
of that play and of the people who came 
to see it. The last night of the first 
New York run, for instance. We played 
continuously, you remember, from Feb- 
ruary 9, 1931, to February 13, 1932. I 
— it could have gone on longer, 
perhaps for another year, but we de- 


cided to take the play on the road, 

People were there who had come 
again and again. It was like a big fam- 
ily party. John Ryland, the Empire's 
famous doorman, who has ushered in 
every Empire audience for the last 
thirty years, was there shaking hands 
with the patrons as they arrived. (It 
was John, by the way, who said when 
Mrs. Hoover came to see the play, “She 
may be the first lady of the land, but 
Miss Cornell is the first lady of the Em- 
pire.”) There were flowers, and tears 
(even the ushers were crying). Ruth 
Gordon, Mrs. Pat Campbell, Alec 
Woollcott, and several others came 
down from their own theatres to stand 
backstage and see the end of it. The 
whole theatre was alight with good will 
and heartwarming emotion. A great 
crowd of le waited outside in the 
rain and y they —— calling my 
name. So I went out, still in my make- 
up, and said goodby to them; told 
them that I would be back again an- 
other year. 


Reprinted from I Wanted to Be an 
Actress, by Katharine Cornell, by permis- 
sion of Random House, New York, pub- 
lishers. 


Reading Together 


(Concluded from page 21) 


other group recites the three lines of the 
chorus. Don’t be afraid to experiment 
to get the best effect. 


When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipped, and ways be 
foul,* 


Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
To-whit, to-who—a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s 
saw,” 
And birds sit yay in the snow, 
And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs* hiss in the bowl, 


Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
To-whit, to-who—a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
And now try a limerick to relax after 
that hard work. 
There was a young lady of Niger 
Who went for a ride on a ape 
They came back from the ride 
With the lady—inside, 
And the smile—on the face of the tiger. 


All say the first two lines, and smile 
when you say them. Let the girls, or the 


lighter voices, take the third line, the 

boys, or the heavy voices, “with the 

lady,” and the lowest bass voice say 

“inside.” Let the light voices say, “and 

the smile,” and all say gaily, but not 

too loudly, “on the face of the tiger.” 
See if that brings out the humor. 


Maybe it will be funnier if you r2B- 


ister horror and grief at the ending. 
it that way, if you think so. 

And now, why not try writing a few 
limericks of your own—take-offs on your 


ry 


" classmates, perhaps. For instance, 


There was a young fellow named Duff, 
Who always put up a good bluff, 
Till he took a “drop quiz”; 
Then he murmured, “Gee whiz! 
I believe I must study the stuff.” 


If your classmate’s name doesn’t 
rhyme well, try this: 

There’s a young lady, Laura by name, 
There are dozens of words that rhyme 

with name. 

Or start a limerick about your school: 

There’s a school they call Lincoln 

High. 
and youll think of many good things to 
say about your school. 

You'll notice that the last line of a 
limerick is hardest to write. Write the 
first four lines of one — and then 
have a competition for the best last line. 

Good luck! 

* ways be foul—roads are bad; keel—stir to 


or proverb; crabs—crab apples. 
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TEST YOUR 
VOCABULARY 


By Gretta Baker 


Overheard! Your eavesdropping re- 
porter brings you the latest gossip of 
that erring orator, Mrs. Malaprop! Try 
to find ten misused words in her con- 
versation; then check with key on page 
28. 

“My dear, I must show you the ash 
tray I won at Mabel’s bridge. Of course, 
it was only a conciliation prize. But 
don’t you think it’s clever? 

“Guess what we had for lunch. Con- 
summate, fruit salad, and chicken livers 
en brochure — you know, broiled on 
skewers. But I can’t stand Mabel’s cof- 
fee. It’s so weak and incipient! 

“My dear, you should have seen Kay 
Thompson! All dressed up in a short, 
tight-fitting jacket trimmed with se- 
quels. And I declare the snooze on her 
hat was a yard long. You could catch 
founders in it! I’m telling you, she was 
the sinecure of all eyes! 

“Did you know that the Joneses 
bought a new car? You remember that 
old, decapitated wreck they used to 
have. Well, it seems that Mr. Jones had 
a coalition with an ice truck and that 
finished it."You can expect to see them 
—_ up any day now, just to show 


Learn the Rules 


(Concluded from page 20) 


refrain; the musical effects that come 
from assonance, from onomatopoeia, 
and from alliteration; the terse expres- 
sion; even irregular rhyming sometimes; 
and, above all, the expression of ideas 
in images. 

If I read your free verse aloud and 
my listener cannot tell at all where the 
stanzas end, where the lines end, or 
even whether I am reading prose or 
poetry, then it is not really free verse, 
or any other kind of poetry. Try this 
on your own friends. 

If you write conventional poetry, and 
begin with a four-line stanza, of alter- 
nating rhymes, with four accented beats 
in each line, do not conclude with a six- 
line stanza of couplet rhymes, witle five 
accented beats in half the lines. Truly 
such things have been in Round Table 
contributions! Remember that a Le 
of the appeal of poetry is the reader's 
satisfaction in a recurrent sound. If 
you lead him in the first stanza to ex- 
pect one pattern of sound, don’t dis- 
appoint him in the second! Not if you 
want readers, 
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TEACHERS 


Read Book? 


Education in the Classics Contrasts 
With Needs of Democratic High School 


cational trends, How to Read a 

Book by Mortimer J. Adler (Simon 
and Schuster) is a landmark. This is 
not an elementary text in remedial read- 
ing. Dr. Adler is more ambitious than 
that. He modestly confesses that he was 
not himself able to read until_after he 
had guided a group of college students 
through the classics of literature for 
several years. After that experience, Dr. 
Adler began to achieve some subtlety 
and virtuosity in the art of reading. His 
book, incidentally; is one that nobody 
with intellectu: 
ashamed to read. But this is not a book 
review. The point of this piece is that 
How to Read a Book will probably 
cause a great deal of discussion in 
teachers’ institutes. 

The significance of How to Read a 
Book is that, as a best seller, it popu- 
larizes the idea that education should 
be a training in pure intelligence. This 

hrase — training in pure intelligence — 
am not do justice to the idea nor to 
Dr. Adler, but we shall elaborate upon 
it. Dr. Adler is closely associated with 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins of the ‘Uni- 
versity of Chicago. They are as one in 
believing that our schools are not pro- 
ducing, as they should, free, flexdle, 
and inquiring minds. They argue that 
the way to produce such minds is. 


Fe people who keep track of edu- 


ambitions may 


through the correct study of the clas- 
si 


ics. 

The theories of Messrs. Hutchins and 
Adler are, of course, the storm center 
of one of the liveliest debates in edu- 
cational doctrine today. But regardless 
of where one may stand, it cannot be 
gainsaid that an understanding reading 
of the t classics makes for better- 
rounded human beings. You may have 
seen the spread which Life recently de- 
voted to St. John’s College, where the 
Hutchins-Adler idea is in full flower. 
The library of the classics, listed by Dr. 
Adler, is reprinted below. 

This is a compressed version of the 
list, in chronological order, Although it 
includes nothing Oriental, it is a fair in- 
dex to the modern mind. Unquestion- 
ably, the study of these basic works will 
cultivate a receptive intelligence. But is 
this study all there is to education? 

As the school population has grown, 
an increasing proportion of the pupils 
are found to need ive philos- 
ohy far less than bread-and-butter hab- 
its. If “the needs of the pupils” is to be 
the criterion of modern education, Spi- 
noza must wait until all the youngsters 
are properly fed, clothed, housed, and 
taught to say, “Pardon me!” “If you 
please . . .” and “Thank you.” Pupils 
need to be taught how to fill a job, how 
to land a job, and how to hold a job. 


DR. ADLER’S LIST 


The Iliad and The Odyss Rabelais’ Gargantua and john Stuart Mill 
The Old Testament — Panta; wins Origin of Species 
The tragedies of Aeschylus, Calvin's Institutes of Christian Works of Thackeray and 
Sophocles, and Euripides Religion Dickens i 
Histories by Herodotus and Don Quixote Bernard’s Introduction to 
Thucydides Spenser's The Faerie Queene Experimental Medicine 
The medical writings of Papers of Bacon Boole’s Laws of Thought 
Herodotus Shakespeare's plays _ Capital by Karl Marx 
comely of Aristophanes — 
s dialogues leo’s Dialogues concerning 
Aristotle's works Two N : Buckle’s A History of Civiliza 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry 
Selected papers of Ci 
De Rerum Naturae by Lucretius 
Virgil's Aeneid - 
Poems and Essays of Horace 
Livy's History of Rome 

s Metamorphoses 


Quintilian's Institutes of Oratory 
Lives 


utarch’s 

Papers by Tacitus 

Introduction to Arithmetic by 
Nichomachus 

Discourses of Epictetus 

Works of Lucian 

Meditations of Aurelius 

Galen's Of the Natural Faculties 
be New Testament 

Papers of St. Ai ine 

The Nibelungenlied 


Thomas a Kempis’ Of she 


Imitation of Christ 
Notebooks of 


wo New Scsences 
Harvey's On the Motion of the 
Heart 
Grotius’ The Law of War and 
Peace 
Descartes and Spinoza 
Corneille, Racine, and Moliere 


Boyle’s The Skeptical Chymist 
Hobbes, Locke, and Hume 


Defoe and Swift 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and 


Rousseau 
Fielding and Sterne 
‘Adam Smith, Blackstone, and 


Gibbon 
Scendhal’s The Red and the 
Black 


The Federalist Papers and other 
documents 


state 
Bentham and Goethe 
Ricardo, Malthus, and H 
Dalton’s A New System 
Chemical Philosophy 
Guizot’s History of Civilization 


Lobachevski's Theory of 


P. 
Comte’s Positive Philosophy 
Balzac’s Works 
Lyell’s Antiquity of Man 


tion in En. 
Galton’s Inquiry into Human 


The Hypotheses of 


‘eometry 
Ibsen and Tolstoi 
Dedekind’s Theory of Number: 
Wundt's 
ance, Love, 


and Logic 
Mark Twain, and Henry Adams 
William Sumner’s Folkways 
Oliver Wendell Holmes on the 


Law 
William James, and Nietzsche 
Georg Cantor's Transfinite 
Numbers 
Pavlov’s Conditioned Reflexes 
Poincare’s The Foundation of 


Lenin’s Imperialism - 

Proust and Shaw 

Whicchead snd ‘Russell 

Mathematics 

Albert Einstei 

nstein 

Trowsky's History of the Russian 
_ Revolution 

Selections 


from Maritain 


CURRENT EVENTS TEST 
NEXT WEEK 


Scholastic’s annual Current Events 
Examination will be published as a 
supplement to the April 15 issue. 
This test will consist of a four-page 
insert containing questions totalling 
100 points, based upon all sections 
of the magazine, including Social 
Studies Edition, English Edition, and 
Combined Edition. A copy of it will 
be furnished to every student using 
the magazine. 

This test, one of our four quarterly 
tests published during the school 
year, takes the place of the Annual 
News Examination formerly con- 
ducted, but no prizes are offered for 
the best results. 


The educator's solution may lie mid- 
yes between the intellectual aristocrat 
and the social welfare client. If a pre- 
occupation with philosophy may. pro- 
duce an educated dunce, so may an ex- 
clusive interest in immediate necessities 
develop empty-headed robots. How can 
this middle ground be reached? 

To begin with, the educator himself 
might read Dr. Adler's book, which 
happens to be subtitled, The Art of Get- 
ting a Liberal Education. It may not 
even be asking too much to suggest 
that the educator also read the works 
which Dr. Adler regards as essential to 
a liberal education. Once that is accom- 
plished, it may be possible to divert 
pupils from their vocational studies 
ong enough to help. them learn how to 
read a book. Thus to introduce a sense 
of the past and future into the class- 
room should not seriously interfere with 
the pressing necessities of the present. 


Assignments 

Diction. The editorial this week sets 
the stage for a group of articles in the 
English section which ought to be of 
considerable guidance value to every 
pupil. Nothing will demonstrate the im- 
portance of the voice to pupils so dram- 
atically as to hear themselves as others 
hear them. A recording device ought to 
be available in every school so that 
—_ may hear their voices played 
. The comparison will help them 

to modify their tones. Another point 
in the editorial, however, should not 
be — This is the point that for 
psychological or physical reasons it is 
not easy for everyone to regulate his 
voice at will. The attack on the problem 
may have to go through a doctor’s office 
per 2s than through a voice studio. And 
even those who find that their voices are 


—— to training have a hard fight 
ahea 


of them. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
whose g voice is today most 
attractive, had to spend long hours of 
practice to overcome vocal faults which 
impeded her when, as the wife of the 
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President, she first found it necessary 
to appear on the national stage. 

e other articles which should assist 
pupils with their diction are found on 
pages 21, 23, and 25. All of these offer 


practical suggestions and exercises 
which may help to improve vocal man- 
ners even beyond their present high 
estate. 


Consumer Edueation. A study of the 
chain store problem suggests an investi- 
gation of the local retail stores. Pupils 
might compare the prices and quality of 
merchandise in chain stores with those 
in the local markets. And they may also 
advance reasons why the local merchant 
is able to hold his own against chain 
competition. 

In considering the provisions of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, it should be ex- 
plained that both chains and independ- 
ents buy from wholesale houses, though 
chains are to some extent developing 
their own brands. The wholesale house 
in the past occasionally sold to the chain 
at a loss, and made up the difference 
by selling at higher prices to the inde- 
pendents. The price which the whole- 
saler charged the chain was lowered (1) 
by an outright reduction, (2) by allow- 
ing the chain to collect the broker fee, 
or (3) by allowing the chain a sum of 
money to be used to advertise the 
wholesaler’s product. These are the al- 
lowances which the act, to a degree, 
has banned. 


_ World Affairs. The pervading ques- 
tion in the Indian situation, is, why 
does Britain desire control of India? 
Supplementary reading on India’s econ- 
omy, or a study of the figures in the 
Statesman’s Year-Book will shed light on 
this point. (India exports exceed im- 
ports by more than $100 million a year.) 
And for a better understanding of the 
peculiar human problem in India, pupils 
may be urged to read E. M. Forster’s 
novel, A Passage to India, a classic of 
its kind. 


History. Pupils may wish to study 
the political divisions in their own com- 
munity, so as to compile a record similar 
to that in Dr. Commager’s article. They 
may examine the composition of the 
town council or the board of county 
commissioners, over a period of as many 
years as possible, and plot the changes 
in party allegiance and the interests 
represented by the various parties. 


Human Relations. It will help pupils 
to achieve the nice balance recommend- 
ed by Dr. Lawton if they are able to 
understand why he thinks the impor- 
tance of love is exaggerated by the 
movies, etc. They might talk about 
experiences that may be considered 
equally important. And they might dis- 
cuss the plots of recent movies to ex- 


plain how the love or “romantic” ele- 
ment is exaggerated. It might also be a 
good idea to discuss the historical mean- 
ing of the term “romance.” How did it 
come to be identified first with “make- 
believe” and second with “love”? And 
why do “love” and “make-believe” go 
together? To reassure the ideals of the 
class, of course, a discussion may. also 
be created about the possibility of love 
that is “unromantic,” that is to say, 
“real love.” “Ah, yes, indeed... .” 
Incidentally, the poem which Dr. Law- 
ton quotes may be read aloud, with the 
accent on the lines “from my window” 
and “from the shore” so that there will 
be no mistaking the meaning of the 
poet. Reading this poem silently, with- 
out expression, may cause the pupils to 
miss the point. 


Activities 
Social Studies 

In several articles this week, pupils 
will have the dubious pleasure of mak- 
ing a decision on a highly controversial 
topic. In the treatment of these topics— 
the Labor Relations Act, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and Indian 
independenee—our writers say, in effect, 
“This is a problem which you may have 
a share in solving. These are the facts 
as fairly as we can present them, with 
balanced points of view from all sides. 
What do you think ought to be done?” 
There are some educators who feel that 
it is more proper to say, “Here is what 
we think ought to be done abouth this 
problem. Don’t you agree?” That ap- 
proach tends to develop an integrated 
rather than a divided personality, but 
it also encourages the abit of accept- 
ing a ready-made solution rather than 
one reached by independent inquiry. 
The following suggestions may assist 
pupils to form habits of seeking a solu- 
tion by inquiry. 

The first step is to define the problem. 
There can obviously be no agreement 
if one side feels that the purpose of the 
Wagner Act, for example, is to enable 
labor to organize, and the other claims 
its purpose is to “regulate,” meaning to 
“control” the organization of labor. 

Likewise, in the SEC controversy, 
one side may feel that the problem is 
to lure savings back into the stock 
market, and the other may feel the 
problem is to prevent the improper use 
of savings. And, in the India matter, 
one side may feel it is a problem of 
placation or temporary adjustment, 
whereas the other may feel it is a prob- 
lem of social transformation. For pur- 

ses of inquiry, however, each pupil 
decide tar himself the 
the problem. It is only in a debate that 
it is necessary to assume that both sides 
seek a harmonious objective. 
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The second step is to examine the 
evidence. How does each element aid 
or impede the solution? This question 
serves conveniently to divide material 
pro and con. How does this logical 
argument affect a concrete situation? 
This question distinguishes between 
superficial and genuine reasons for 
urging a specific course of action. The 
examining and weighing of evidence 
are interrelated. 

The third step is to decide, according 
to the evidence, upon a policy. A pupil 
may decide that the or Act should 
not be amended, that the SEC should 
be sustained, or that Indian indepen- 
dence should be granted immediately. 
Or he may decide to the contrary. But 


‘in ‘any event, the evidence indicates 


that one apes course of action 
favors a definite solution of a particular 
problem. 

Finally, the pupil must consider what 
immediate plan of action should be 
pursued within the limits of his in- 
dividual ability. What organizations 
should he support? What letters should 
he write? What should he say to his 
friends? It is through these countless in- 
dividual acts that democracy expresses 
itself, far more effectively than at the 
polls. And to direct these acts, so as to 
conform to convictions upon major pub- 
lic issues, is the essence of democratic 
citizenship. 


Reading Race 

The’ Tunis story is appropriate for a 
speed test in reading. The thousand- 
word dash will carry pupils as far as 
the end of the roll call on page 30, 
where Stansworth of Princeton answers 
“Here!” Pupils ought to achieve a veloc- 
ity that will enable them to do this 
stretch in from 8 to 4 minutes, reading 
silently, without hurdling any of the 
lines, and without cutting corners at the 


paragraphs. 


Suggested Readings for N. L. R. B. 
Discussion 

Congressional est, Should Congress 
Curb Powers of the N. L. R. B.?, March, 
1940. 

Brooks, Robert R. R., When Labor Or- 
ganizes, Yale University Press. 

Brooks, Robert R. R., Unions of Their Own 
Choosing, Yale Press. 

Green, William, Amend the National Labor 
Relations Act,Vital Speeches, March 1, 
1940. ‘ 

Lewis, John L., The Proposed N. L. R. A. 
Amendments, Fortune, April, 1939. 

Levinson, Edward, Labor on the March, 
Harpers, 1938. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, Labor on New 
Fronts, Public Affairs Committee, New 
York. 

Stark, Louis, N. L. R. B. on the Carpet, 
Current History, February, 1940. 
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Author! Author! 
Miss Mary J. J. Wrinn is the author 
of Elements of Journalism and The Hol- 
low Reed, published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York. A member of the 
Authors’ Guild of the Authors’ League 
of America and of the Poetry Society 
of America, she began by writin 
children’s stories for John Martin's 
Book. Her poetry has appeared in the 


New York Sun, the New York Times,: 


the Conning Tower, the Boston Tran- 
script, Poetry magazines and anthol- 
ogies. She is on the faculty of George 
Washington High School, but was not 
on the staff when Lloyd Frankenberg 
was a member of its student body. But 
many of her pupils have received hi 

honors in the try division of the 


Scholastic Awards. Miss Wrinn is guest 
editor of The Poetry Corner this week. 


Mrs. Mary Graham Lund of Bisbee, 
North Dakota, tells her own story far 
better than we might. Her article on 
“Choric Speaking” appears in this issue, 
page 21. 


My simple annals 
are short, because my 
life has. ben spent on 
two routine jobs: 
homekeeping and 
teaching. Kind 
friends recently help- 
ed us celebrate with 
our twenty- 

anniversary, and 

if I have put in at odd 

times (some of them 

—_ years of teaching. Now that my 

children are grown, I am seriously think- 
ing of teaching as a career. 

I have a B.S. degree and an odd assort- 
ment of advanc credits, more than 
sufficient in number, but too heterogeneous 
for a degree. I have taught with a lawless 
disregard for majors and minors) Latin, 
German, French, algebra, and history, as 
well as English. I compiled (without sn 
fit of any curriculum-building training) 


about a third of our state course of study in | 


English. My secret vice is writing ; 
A few of my pvems have been published 
in poetry magazines, but most of them, too 
shy to face rejection slips, are yellowing in 
a trunk. There is a novel there, too, now a 
deep beige, and a stack of one-act plays. 

Still, I tell my pupils in creative writing 
class that I am a writer, that it is my hobby. 
I tell them creative writing is its own re- 
ward, 

I like best to (a) conduct a speech 
choir, (b) discuss with a pupil-a writing 
roject, (c) teach a literature class of at 
east forty pupils, (d) cook a company 
dinner. 

I dislike most to (a) listen to apple- 
polishers, (b) talk to people who pretend 
to like poetry, (c) teach formal grammar, 


d) serve above-mentioned dinner. 
This year has been my best and most 
exciting to date. I wrote and ted 


this fall a choric drama of North Dakota 
history, with a cast of a hundred, to a large 


The class is not a group of introverts. 
They have written pe ge presented a radio 
program for Education Week, a Christmas 
program, and are ing to present a 
group of six original one-act plays in Feb- 
ruary. Six one-acts they have written have 
been used as try-outs for new members 
of the playmakers. One girl has written 
children’s — she has told 
to the prim: grades, and is ing to 
pa religious juvenile 
One boy has letters from editors of 
pulp mystery-story magazines and is having 
an article considered for publication in a 

science magazine. Some of the 


others are planning to submit entries to 
Scholastic 

I think I have not discovered a genius 
as yet, nor do I think that is the pri 
purpose of a creative writing class. its pur- 
pose is, I believe, to direct pupils with 
too much nervous energy to a abby that 
will bring them a satisfying use of leisure. 


ly. ee 


This 700-room, modern New York hotel is just a small 
town inn at heart! We enjoy being friendly, courteous and 
careful of your comfort. May we send you our booklet’ B” 


HOT EMPIRE 


tae Gatewoy to Times Square” 


NEW TRAVEL GUIDE 


makes vacation planning easy 


GIVES YOU HELPFUL INFORMATION ON 
@ Planning a Trip 

@ Wardrobes, Luggage 

@ Temperatures of Places 

@ Where it Is Safe to Travel 

@ Pullman Service 

@ Service Aboard Ship 

@ How to Carry Money 

® Foreign Currency 


You can have more fun for less money by planning your vaca- 
tion carefully. And here is a simple,helpful Travel Guide which 
makes it easy for you to do it. Prepared especially for high 


school teachers by Scholastic, it is full of helpful suggestions 
and valuable information which every vacationer should have. 


Send for your free copy now. Just fill in the coupon below, 
checking the places you are interested in visiting. 


250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Island. 


Schelastice’s High School Teacher Travel Bureau 


Please send me your tree Travel Guide. I am interested in visiting the following places: 
(0 Alaska, ([ Labrador, [] Mexico, - [] Hawaii, [) Caribbean, [] South America, 
( Oceania (Australia. New Zealand and South Sea Islands). 

CANADA: 0 British Columbia, [J] Western National Parks of Canada, 
(0 Canadian Rockies, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
( Quebec and Gaspe Peninsula, [] New Brunswick. Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 


O Alberta, 


UNITED STATES: [] Western National Parks of U. S. |] FAR WEST (California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada), [] NORTHWEST (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, No. Dakota, So. 
Dakota, Nebraska, Utah, Kansas, Colorado), [] SOUTHWEST (Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas), [] NORTHWOODS AND MID-WEST (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri), [|] NEW ENGLAND (Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island), (] NORTHEAST (New York, New 
Jersey, P. ylvania, West Virginia, Del , Maryland, District of Columbia, 1] SOUTH- 
EAST (Kentucky, Virginia, No. Carolina, So. Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida). : 


NAME. POSITION. 


CITY. STATE. 
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RULES TO REMEMBER 


typewritten manu- 

script should be double spaced, and an 
extra blank space should be added between 
paragraphs. You need not double space a 
hand-written manuscript unless your script is 
a scrawl; but you'd better leave a line between 
hand-written paragraphs, too. 


] Space generously. A 


2? Use only one side of the paper. 
3 Be sure that your words are readable. A 
pale typewriter ribbon which gives a grey, 


shadowy lettering is not satisfactory; neither 
is watery ink. A ribbon which types only half 


of the letter, or a pen which sheds ink only on - 


When You Prepare a Manuscript or a Theme 


Yes, pity the poor teacher. How she pores over 
sloppy, illegible writing and careless, untidy 
typing—a labor of love in 
tive spark. When you sen 
editors they may not always have your teach- 
er’s patience. So this is the time to learn these 
simple rules about preparing “copy 
ers will be grateful now and you'll be glad, too. 


est of the crea- 
manuscripts to 


-” Teach- 


the downstroke turns your theme into a guess- 

ing game. Pity the teacher's eyes. 

4 Do not type on lined paper. And, unless 
you are a genius at alignment, don’t write 

script on an unruled sheet. 

5 Punctuation makes the thought-content of 
your work understandable to the reader. 

If you don’t trust your punctuation, consult a 

rule book. There are half a dozen good ones 


— most of them cheap. And, if you're utterly 
broke, there’s always the library. 


Don’t leave your spelling, either, in the lap 
of chance. If you have even the shadow 


of a doubt, consult a dictionary. 

7 Watch your corrections. If you’re on the 
point of drawing a line through a word 

or a phrase, or X-ing out a sentence, you'd 

better skip it and start from scratch. A good 

eraser, used lightly and persistently, will work 


‘wonders. Avoid smears and holes in the page. 


8 Leave ample margins at top, bottom, and 
both sides, so that the reader may have 
room for corrections. 


AND DON'T FORGET... 


Monthly Terms, including small 


For really neat and legible papers, type them on a 
Royal Portable. With MAGIC Margin (Only Royal bas it) . 
office typewriter features . . you'll do a berter job, do it quicker and have more fun 
“doing i. See the New Roral Poreble at your nearest dealer's Own it on Has 


carrying charge. 
e New MAGIC Margin ROYAL Portable 


. and other exclusive 


*Trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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rt ILLIAM! . . . OH, WILL- 
YUM!” 
“What is it, Maw?” 

“Why don’t you answer when I call 
you?” 

“I didn’t hear you, honest.” 

“I don’t wonder, with that radio go- 
ing full blast! Have you finished your 
lessons?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Then turn off that radio and get 

“Gee, Maw, I never have any fun! I 
wish I was a radio announcer. Going to 
all the broadcasts and meeting all the 
celebrities. Boy, what a swell_job 
that would be!” 

Do you mind if I interrupt at this 
point, William? You see, I’ve just 
come from an interview with Pat 
Kelly. He should know about this 
business of announcing if anybody 
does, for during the past ten years 
he has served as head of the An- 
nouncing Division of the National 
Broadcasting Company. He is too 
busy to do much announcing him- 
self, but he is the guiding spirit that 
keeps thirty-six other announcers 
functioning with clock-like preci- 
sion. He would be the first to tell 
you that this “swell job” is one of 
the hardest in the field of radio. 

“How does one become an an- 
nouncer, Mr. Kelly?” I asked. 

“Fifteen years ago that question 
would have been easy to answer,” 
he replied. “You just got a job in a 
radio station and did whatever came 
along. You might be asked to sing 
or play records or do a bit of acting. 
If you had a good voice and could 
read fairly well, you might become 
an announcer.” 

“Is that how you got started?” 

“Yes, I was a singer and an actor, 
but I ended up as an announcer. Radio 
has become highly specialized, and an 
announcer must have very definite qual- 
ffications for his job.” 

“What are those qualifications, Mr. 
Kelly?” 

“Intelligence. An announcer must be 
able to think quickly in a difficult situa- 
tion. The reputation of the network may 
depend on what he says. Personality is 
a second requirement. That’s always 
hard to define, but it’s especially im- 
— on the air because listeners can’t 
see the speaker. A pleasing voice is a 
third 

“You haven’t mentioned good Eng- 
lish, Mr. Kelly.” 

“That's so important that we just 
don’t consider candidates who are lack- 
ing in that respect, Miss Baker. Every 
have a command of 

nglish and a speaking acquaintance 
with at least one pen language.” 


PRACTICAL ENCLISH 


Your English and Your Job 


A Good “Radio Personality’? Combines Pleas- 
ant Voice, Friendly Manner, Correct Speech 


By Gretta Baker 


At this point Dan Russell, Mr. Kelly's 
assistant, came into the office. 

“Here's the man you should see on 
the subject of language. He’s in charge 
of the Announcers’ Class and speaks so 
many languages I’ve lost count of 
them!” 

“Oh, I had intended seeing Dan Rus- 


Radio actors enjoy their work. This group is 
rehearsing for a School of the Air broadcast. 


sell,” I remarked in answer to his greet- 
ing. “In fact, I'd like to attend a ses- 
sion of the Announcers’ Class.” 

“Come right along,” said Mr. Rus- 
sell. 

Here was an opportunity to observe 
NBC methods first-hand, so I accepted 
the invitation. We entered a small stu- 
dio, furnished like a living-room with 
easy chairs, lamps, and sofas. Six youn: 
men were awaiting our arrival, some o 
them in guides’ uniforms. ; 

“Tell me, who are these boys?” I 
asked as we entered the control room. 

“Some are guides, like this fellow 
starting to Others are page 
boys or receptionists. But they all want 
to be announcers.” 

“Do you admit any boy who wants to 
be an announcer, Mr. Russell?” 

“Oh, no. The boys in this class have 


all passed the announcers’ auditions.” _ 


“Will these boys eventually become 
announcers on the network?” 

“A few may become junior announc- 
ers here in New York; others may get 


jobs in outside stations.” Here Mr. Rus- 
sell stopped to criticize the boy at the 
microphone. 

“You're reading, Bartlett, not talking. 
That script is given to you to make your 
job easier. But if you can’t make it 
sound as if you're talking, then throw 
away the script!” 

Bartlett started reading, this time 
with animation, but when he came 
to the word: “student” he made it 
“stoo-dent.” 

“Stop right there,” Mr. Russell 
interposed. “I thought we drilled 
last week on words with long ‘u.’ 
That word is ‘styoodent.’ Harrison, 
read me that list of ‘long-u’ words.” 

Harrison read from his notebook 
such words as “news,” “New York,” 
“Tuesday,” “avenue,” “assume,” be- 
ing careful to give the long “u” as 
it is pronounced in “music.” 

“I want to hear Mitchell,” Mr. 
Russell remarked at this point. “Step 
up to the mike and talk for ninety 
seconds on the European situation. 
All right, ready, go!” 

The stop-watch marked the sec- 
onds as Mitchell talked. Beads of 

rspiration stood out on his fore- 

ead when he finally sat down. 
“Good work, Mitchell! But you 
made one bad mistake in grammar. 
You said ‘between you and I.’ Re- 
member, it’s the objective case ‘me’ 
. after prepositions.” Mr. Russell 

turned to me. “You're getting a fair 
sample of what we do in the Announc- 
ers’ Class. But in spite of all I can do to 
help, these boys still need further train- 
ing through the medium of practical ex- 
perience on a network station, handling 
all kinds of programs and getting expe- 
rience in all types of announcing. Most 
of our best announcers have started in 
that way.” 

I found this advice echoed by other 
noone I interviewed later on. Not only 

joes it apply to announcing but also to 
other branches of radio. For example, 
Norman Corwin, CBS director, believes 
that actors should get experience on a 
local station before tackling the network 
key stations. 

“Most small stations can’t afford to 
hire a group of highly specialized ac- 
tors,” he explained. “The young actor 
or actress gets a chance at various 
of roles and learns to knew his own abil- 
ity. But whether it’s acting in a local 
radio station or going to college or trav- 
eling in a foreign country, the actor who 
aspires to fame must be ‘seasoned.’ He 
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must have emotional as well as intellec- 
tual background. He must know the art 
of living. 

Mr. Corwin is noted as a script writer 
as well as a director. His anti-war 
drama, They Fly Through the Air with 
the Greatest of Ease, won the award of 

the Ohio State Institute for Education 
_by Radio. It is written entirely in verse. 
Mr. Corwin is also famous for his use 
of the speaking choir. One of the best 
examples of this medium of expression 
was in the play, John Browns Body 
where the whispering of the voices in 
the choir heightened the emotional ef- 
fect of the drama. The choir should be 


a part of the action or should serve as J 


a commentary on the action, Mr. Cor- 


win believes. In the sense that it creates 


a mood or symbolizes an emotion, the 
speaking choir may take the place of 
music. 

Earle McGill is another famous direc- 
tor who believes in adequate prepara- 
tion for an acting career. Mr. McGill 
directs “Americans at Work,” “Democ- 
racy in Action,” and many of the “School 
of the Air” broadcasts. He got his early 
training as a theatre manager, director, 
producer on Broadway. He 

e stage is the logical proving-groun 
for the radio 

“Tell the boys and girls who want to 
act to join some amateur group or stock 
company. In that way they will learn 
how to speak with expression. Language 
is a tool, and the actor must be a master 
of all its moods and inflections. You 
see, acting is not a one-way proposition; 
it includes the audience, too. In the 
theatre you can see the reaction of your 
audience and modify your technique ac- 
cordingly. On the radio you can’t do 
that. That’s why it is a more difficult 
medium. The actor with stage experi- 
ence has the advantage over one who 
has never played to a visible audience.” 

From acting and announcing my 
thoughts naturally turned to music, for 
most radio programs are a combination 
of these three. I decided to interview a 
young man who started in a small coun- 
try town and reached the height of 
sag on the networks. Ross Gra- 

is a featured soloist on radio’s oldest 
sponsored show, but his manner is so 
modest that he might still be a singer 
in the village choir. 

“Tell me, Mr. Graham,” I inquired, 
“how did you become a radio star?” 

“I don't know whether you should 
call me a ‘star,’ Miss Baker,” he smiled. 
“Back home in Arkansas I’m just a farm 
boy who got a lucky break. You see, I 
won the Atwater Kent Auditions -in 
1930. I had been singing in a church 
choir and on a local radio station before 
that, but winning that award gave me 
a real start. Well, a few years later Roxy 
came to town and heard me sing. I guess 


A sports 


u remember the famous ‘Roxy Gan: 
wel should say I do. Roxy at ol 
the greatest showmen of his day!” 

“Yes, he was. Well, he invited me to 
come to New York and sing at the Mu- 
sic Hall. Shortly afterward I had the 
chance of an audition for my present 

rogram. So you see, I have r been 
ucky!” he added with a smile. 

“T think there’s more to it than that,” 
I remarked. You haven't = me about 
the long years of study that prepared 
you for the lucky day.” . 

“IT admit I did work hard to become 
a singer. But my father deserves some 
of the credit. He was an old-fashioned 
evangelistic — and my first teacher. 
Later on, while I was working in a 
bank, I would travel sixty-five -miles 
from Hot Springs to Little Rock for a 
music lesson in the evening.” 

“Mr. Graham, you spoke of singi 
on a local radio station. Do you thi 
that’s a good way to get a start?” 

“I certainly do. A young singer not 
only gains confidence but also gets a 
chance to sing oftener. That means he 
increases his rtoire and when the 
lucky break finally comes, he is ready 
for it.” 

There you are — advice from a young 
man of talent and common sense as 
well. Whether you want to sing, an- 
nounce, or act, the best plan, according 
to the , is to it out in your 
you'll “go places” by and by. 

But don’t think this is all there is to 
radio. Take a trip “behind the scenes” 
next time you're in New York and 


he able to talk without ‘aid of carigt. 
a quick eye, a ready wit, and a command of forceful, vivid language. Bill Stern, 
NBC announcer, fills all these requirements. Here he is describing a track meet, 


must have 


you'll know what I mean. Announcing, 
acting, and music are what the listenen 
hear, but they don’t know about the 
complex activities that make a program 

ssible. The script writer is seldom 
mentioned, but without him (or her), 
there would be no program. He works 
quietly at his iter, often alone 
and late at night, but he actually creates 
the program that other people interpret. 
Then there’s the director who takes the 
script and, with the help of actors, an- 
nouncers, and musicians, makes it into 
a perfectly timed and balanced pro 
gram. Working with him are the sound 
effects men and the engineers. Of 
course, we should not forget the army 
of clerical workers who sort the “fan’ 
mail, answer letters, send out tickets, 
and type the reams of script for all the 
programs. 

Radio is a young industry, not bound 
by tradition or prejudice. Therefore, it 
offers equal opportunity to men and 
women. True, there are very few women 
announcers in this country and prob 
ably no women engineers, but in the 
other branches women work side by side 
with men. CBS even has a woman ¢é 
rector, Miss Betzy Tuthill, who started 
as a secr and took her boss’s job 


job, is 99 

cent luck. If you're willing to invet 

e 99 cent. I'm willing to wage 
that luck will come your way! 
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play in which one of the boys 
in the class played the part of an 
absent-minded professor. The play was 
excellently staged; everybody hace his 
lines.pertectly; the action and business 
were planned carefully; most of the 
characterizations were very real. The 
absent-minded professor entered, his 
spectacles pushed up on his forehead, 
with the lines, “I wonder what I could 
have done with my spectacles. Now, 
I should have put them here, or maybe 
here on the mantlepiece. I always use 
them when I write, don’t IP Well, never 
mind. I'll write without them this time.” 
If one had been listening from another 
room, he would have been sure that 
somebody on the stage was reciting part 
of the Constitution! The boy was made 
up to look like the character he repre- 
sented, but his voice and the rate of 
aking were all out of tune with the 
aracter. 


Tones Tell a Story 


A TENTH-GRADE class produced 
a 


of meaning. When your mother calls, 
you have no difficulty in knowing that 
she wants you at once, or that you may 
wait until it is convenient for you to 
come. You know by the tone of her 
voice whether she is annoyed by your 
absence, or whether she has Rad. an 
accident and needs help immediately. 
When your father says “Good evening, 
son,” you know, even though he utters 
only those three words, that he has 
had a hard day, or that he is feeling 
fit for a boxing match before dinner, 
or that he has a headache, or that some- 
thing funny happened to: him as he 
tuned in the driveway. These subtleties 
of meaning are carried by the tones of 
his voice, the inflections or vocal melo- 
dies that accompany certain feelings. 
At most times these inflections come 
“naturally” to the voice, since they are 
the products of involuntary nervous con- 
trol that responds to the physiological 
conditions in the body. Certain emo- 
tions like fear or anger or pity cause 
certain chemical changes in the bod 
that we are not always able to control. 
These chemical changes affect the nerv- 
ous system, and through it, the muscles 
that control the production of vocal 
tones. We are, however, quite able to 
exercise voluntary control over these 
muscles so that we can, to a great ex- 
tent produce just the kind of tone that 
we will to make, even in spite of stage 
fright. Singers and actors, 
have educated themselves so that they 
can control even the slightest variation 


“come,” and sliding down 


Vocal tones are powerful conveyors . 


Let Your Voice Tell It 


By Irene Poole Davis 


of tone. The best speakers train them- 
selves to do this, too. And since the 
voice is sucli an accurate index of in- 
dividual personality, and since it is 
used so much, it is one of the most 
profitable points on which to concen- 
trate training for personal development. 


Try It Yourself — 

You can experiment with your own 
vocal control. Begin by calling your 
name as your mother would call under 
the several conditions mentioned in the 
second paragraph above, and by tell- 
ing yourself “Good evening” in several 


ways, as ps father might do. Then. 


select a short sentence and by means 
of vocal changes, express as many mean- 
ings with the same words as you can. 
Think first of the meaning, then listen 
to your own voice as it expresses that 
meaning. 

A good example is “Come here.” By 
beginning with a rather high pitch on 
e scale on 
“here,” you express an impatient com- 
mand. You will probably have con- 
siderable force behind your voice, too. 
Using only these two words, you may 
coax, you may whine, you may invite 
someone to share a very exciting ex- 
perience, or you may hurry somebody 
to help you get out of difficulty. By 
stressing one word or the other, you 
emphasize either the action of coming 
or the location of “here.” 

Try a longer sentence, like “Bring 
me a drink.” You can be dying of thirst, 
scarcely able to raise your voice in the 
request; you can be coaxing your sister 
to indulge your laziness; you can be 
choking or panting with need for water. 
You can register impatience or anger 
or petulance or drowsiness. If you try 
to tell each of these things with just 
these four words, you will discover the 


important part the voice plays in speak- 
‘in 


Then stop to consider why such slang 
hrases as “Oh, yeah?” “And how! 
Sez you!” “Am I dirty, or am I dirty?” 
and “You're telling me?” become so 
popular. There is certainly no meaning 
in the words ‘that corresponds to the 
meaning of the slang expression. The 
meaning is carried entirely through the 
vocal inflections; and because these are 
so very full of feelings and ideas that 
we experience every day, the “catch 
words’ spread over the whule country 
in sudden —-: We are not trying 
to approve 
We are merely pointing out that the 
vocal tones that fit these expressions 
would carry exactly the same meanings 


e use of such expressions. 


Diagram of the speech organs. 1. Lips. 
2. Teeth. 3. Upper gum. 4. Hard pal- 
ate. 5. Soft Palate. 6. Uvula. 7. Nasal 
Cavity. 8. Tongue. 9. Tip of Tongue. 
10. Blade of Tongue. 11. Front of 
Tongue. 12. Back of Tongue. 13. Pha- 
rynx. 14, Epiglottis. 15. Larynx. 16. 


’ Vocal Chords. 17. Trachea or Windpipe. 


18. Oesophagus or food passage. 19. 


Mouth. 


even better than the senseless words if 
they were uttered on the syllable “ah 
as in father!” Try it and see. 

The pitches and inflections of the 
voice are not the only factors that make 
the voice expressive. Loudness is im- 
portant. The well-bred speaker uses a 
voice that is just loud enough to be 
heard comfortably by those to whom 
he is talking. The force with which he 
speaks would vary, of course, with the 
size of the room in which he is speak- 
ing, with the number of people to whose 
ears his voice must carry his meaning, 
and with the distance there is between 
him and his audience. 


Remember Where You Are 

It is thoroughly inappropriate for you, 
in making a classroom recitation or in 
reading a paragraph from the news- 
paper at home, to raise the pitch and 
the loudness of your voice so that it 
might be effective for a political “stum 
speaker.” When you have memorize 
a rule, a poem, or a short prose selec- 
tion, it is not only unnecessary but quite 
ineffective to intone it as a court crier 
calls “Hear ye!” The boy who repeated 
the lines of the absent-minded pro- 
fessor like a country orator proclaiming 
the mandates of the Constitution, was 
after all, doing —— that is very 
common among high school students. 
After he had “learned the words,” he 
“said” them without any relation to the 
meaning they carried. 
Concluded on page 27) 
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MODERN POETRY 


T fs with a feeling of exhilaration 
that the lover of discovers 
a Shelley-like quality in the con- 
temporary tone of The Red Kite, by 
Lloyd Frankenberg. His lines, fluid as 
the sea that he loves, roll with the music 
of a questioning heart. He began with 
faces, he tells us, and ever since, his 
eye and ear and heart have been search- 
ing the secrets of the root, the sea, in- 
articulate man, silence. “My curiosity 
goes underground,” he says, concerned 
as he is with the mysteries of life and 
uality of his 
Perhaps the of his imagina- 
tion is expressed than 
in the title poem: 


The Red Kite 
Being all win 
No will but the wind’s, 
No way but the sky’s 
Direction to take, 
Now straight and sweet 
From the ground, from the hand 
Without sound arise, 
Without motion depart, 
Ghost, into light — 
Horizon and 
And color to be — 
Without ceasing suspend, 
Dip and aspire 
On, on and out 
Like a living heart 
Escaped from the mouth. 


Born in Mt. Vernon, New York, 
Frankenberg was educated in New 
York Schools: George Washington High 
School and Columbia University. A 
member of the Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica, he is a frequent contributor to its 
monthly readings at Roosevelt Birth- 
place. Tall, grave, unaffected, he reads 
with a sensitive clarity worthy of his 
lines. Last year he received the Spenser 
Award for distinguished work by a 
young American poet. With his artist 
wife, Loren Maclver, to whom The Red 
Kite is dedicated, he divides his time be- 
tween Greenwich Village and a shack 
near Provincetown, Massachusetts. 

It is through his verse, however,- that 
we may best come to know him. In 
the first of a four-poem sequence, “De- 
scent to Avernus,” he gives us a glimpse 
of his own loves among the poets. 


How shall I reach the dead whom I 
adore? 


Guest Editor, Mary J. J. Wrinn 
George Washington High School, New York, N. Y. 


LLOYD FRANKENBERG | 


CORNER 


I fin 
Take by the hand Walt Whitman and 


declare, 

“Here is this feeling you have made 
in me — 

It belongs to you, it belongs to no other 
person”? 


Is there no ferry pushing back the night 
To the flat fields of violently slain 
Where Wilfred Owen and young Sorley 


watch with all the 
useless dead? ‘ 

Is there no sponge to wipe their lips 
awake? 


- And all the loves that I had lost before 


I ever loved them — Sappho to the sea 

That cannot quench the fragments of 
her 

And Emily reserving for the grass 

All but the mouth left crying on the air: 


Will some tiptable vouch their fingertips 

That I may never hold upon my own? 

I look from the heart outward: are they 
there? 

O mother trap in memory, 0 lost 

Echo among the caverns of the eyes! 


In such sweeping lines as “The 
seasons are the tiles of the grain and 
the ages the tides of the earth, from 
“Song,” if'he has not taken Whitman 
by x, hand, he has recreated the 
cadence of his voice. 

The Red Kite is divided into four 
parts, the last of which is a sequence 
of thirty poems, “I Lazarus.” Lazarus, 

ilosopher—whether or not you accept 

e the po poet: 

There is some that knows 
but it wil net say. 

How can it put in words what 
no word tells .. . ? 


In a volume, distinctive for its strength 
of feeling, there are lyrics as gracefully 
delicate as a small fluted shell. Two 
of these, “The Night of the Full Moon” 
and “Seven Poems Under a Tree,” have 
been set to music by Johan France. 
Like most contempor. ts, the 
author of The Red Kite 
with values in a confused world. The 
poem to Wilfred Owen, the poet killed 
in action seven days before the arm- 
istice of November, 1918, is a magni- 


LLOYD FRANKENBERG 
ficent indictment of war. There are 
others, ironic with understatement to 


tweak the heart. You may find them in 
Part Three, which closes with this ad- 


vice: 

Hide in the heart. There is no help 
without. 

The arg winds ramp around the 
world tonight. 


_ The heart is wide enough to move 


about. 


The heart is tall. In a world too small . 


for flight 
This is the only border out of doubt. 


The light comes in as through the hand’s 
devotion. 

The world is held in the hollow of this 
hand. 

Its own sea with its own moon-made 
motion 

Rolls upon the shores of its own land. 

Before all singing is the music of this 
ocean. 


Find out this music pounding through 
the wrists. 

Stop out the sounds of the feet tramping 
the roof. 

Let the rain beat with all its mailed fists. 

The heart is the only timber to be proof 

Against all thunderclaps and 


lightningtwists. 


Hide in this roof until the storm has 
been; 

Till fear leaves us under the eaves of 
the blood 

And one by one arising let them in 

Disarming at the door the roaring flood, 

The infantry of rain and the strong wind. 


In the detail no less than in the body 

a poet reveals his power. To his images 

Frankenberg brings refreshing original- 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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Let Your Voice 
Tell It 


(Concluded from page 25) 

Of course, it never happens in your 
classroom, but in the grade school one 
often hears a little fellow reciting to 
his teacher, not ten feet away from 
him, in a voice loud enough to be 
heard in the next block. Carefully con- 
trolled modulation of tone in the speak- 
ing voice is one of the indications of 
well-poised adulthood. It is one of the 
goals toward which our education 
should be bent. 

The quality of a speaker's voice is 
another symptom of his personality, his 
health, and his thoughts and feelings. 
It is difficult to describe qualities of 
voice with d words. Here are some 
adjectives that suggest unpleasant vo- 
cal harsh, rasping, 

ueaky, n » coarse, throaty, rough, 
gest qualities that we like to hear: 
smooth, melodious, singing, clear, reso- 
nant, full, round, musical. 


Only Three Nasal Sounds 

Perhaps the most common of the dis- 
agreeable oe is nasality. This 
means simply that breath which should 
carry tones out through the mouth is 
allowed to flow through the nose. Very 
extreme cases of nasality sound as 
though the person is “talking through 
his nose.” re are only three sounds 
in English speech that have any nasal 
quality at all. These three are the 
sounds of “m,” “n,” and “ng.” You can 
test yourself for nasality on these con- 
sonants very easily by humming them 
one at a time and holding your finger 
against the side of your nostril. You 
will feel a distinct vibration of the flesh 
as the vocalized breath passes through 
the nostril. Now, keeping your finger 
at the same place, say “ah” with the 
jaws as wide open as you can get them. 
You should not feel any vibration in 
the nose at all. Now combine the nasal 
consonants with vowels, as in the words 
“may, me, my, mow, moo.” The vibra- 
tion of the nostril should stop suddenly 
as soon as your lips open to end the 
consonant sound zz “m.” Use the con- 
sonants “n” and “ng” in similar syllables. 

After you have me sure that you 
detect the slightest vibration, pronounce 
words of more than one syllable in 
which there is one or more of the nasal 
consonants. } Take the word “number” 
for practice. ‘There should be no nasal 
Vibration whatsoever except while your 
tongue is shutting off the breath in the 
mouth as if presses against the front 
teeth for the sound of “n,” and while 
the lips are closed for the sound of 
m.” Be careful that you explode all 
of the breath through the lips for the 


sound of “b.” Avoid saying “nummer.” 
If you have difficulty in detecting the 
vibrations by pressing your finger to 


your nostril, you might try holding a 
cool mirror under your nose while you 
say any of the non-nasal sounds or 
words that do not contain the sounds 
of “n,” “m,” or “ng.” If there is the 
slightest trace of moisture on the mirror, 
you have been nasalizing sounds that 
should have no nasal ity whatever. 
Or, you might try holding a feather or 
piece of thin paper before the nostrils. 
If, when you pronounce such non-nasal 
sounds as the words boy, sit, take, girl, 
father, horse, free, help, butter, the 
paper should move, you are using nasal 
tones that are unpleasant to hear. 

If you listen carefully to the quali- 
ties in the voices of your classmates 
and compare these with your own voice, 
you may discover qualities that you 
would like to change. It is quite pos- 
sible that you can practice listening, 
then practice producing tones until you 
have achieved the pleasant voice that 
you would like to possess. 

You seldom have difficulty in choos- 
ing the inflections and loudness and 
qualities that are appropriate to ordin- 
ary conversations, because the thought 
and feeling that you express are your 
own. Words, actions, and tones are 
determined by the ideas that’ impel 
them. But the next time that you are 
called upon to make a lengthy recita- 
tion, to a yi a piece of literature 
that you have memorized, to make a 
talk or a speech, or to interpret a char- 
acter in a play, study the meaning very 
carefully. Analyze the thoughts and 
feelings that are expressed by the words 
you will use, then consider the appro- 

riate pitches, melodies (or inflections) , 
oudness, and qualities of voice that 
should carry the words. Listen to your- 
self as you practice aloud. You will 
find that the assurance of your own 
well-chosen tones will help you to face 
your audience comfortably. 

Let your voice tell it! 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 

1. Katharine Cornell’s producing 
company was formed (a) to popularize 
little-known European plays, (b) to 
revive “costume ale” in America, (c) 
to enable Miss Cornell to choose the 
plays she wanted to act in. 

2. The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
was written by (a) Benn W. Levy, (b) 
Rudolf Besier, (c) E. H. Sothern. 

8. “While greasy Joan doth keel the 
pot,” wrote Shakespeare. Keel means 
(a) scour, (b) stir to yor from boil- 
ing over,-(c) repair by soldering. 

4, In “Let Your Voice Tell It” it is 
stated that there are only three nasal 
sounds in English speech. Which of 
the following words contain one or 
more of these sounds? (a) nonsense, 
(b) cowardice, (c) immaculate, (d) 
bottom, (e) English, (f) heroism, (g) 
applesauce, (h) automobile. 

5. In “Writers Must Learn the 
Rules” young poets are advised to (a) 
set down their ge os just as they 
occur to them, (b) always rhyme their 
verses, (c) cultivate the use of imagery. 

6. In “Two-Mile Race” Duke was 
slow in forging ahead because (a) he 
was late coming to his starting position, 
(b) he always saved his speed for the 
last lap, (c) two other runners deliber- 
ately got in his way. 

7. Jim Wellington of Waterloo, Iowa, 
was called “Duke” because (a) he liked 
swing music and Wellington sounds al- 
most the same as Ellington, (b) he had 
an aloof, aristocratic manner, (c) “Wel- 
lington” and “Waterloo” reminded 
everyone of the Duke of Wellington 
who won the battle of Waterloo. 

8. Your tone of voice is (a) deter- 
mined by chemieal changes in the bod 
over which you have no control at 
(b) influenced by your emotions but 
can be controlled by training, (c) 
largely determined by your diet. 


Poetry Corner 
{Concluded from page 26) 


ity as in “the immigrant oak that tills 
the rock,” “the bright moon-dry Con- 
fetti of the shells,” and these lines: 


. . The green 
Rind of the sea is clearly through itself 
A morning melon where it meets the 


e 
Clean edged and yellowing and lipped 
with dew 


But has not the composure of the fruit: 
Noun becomes verb with effective 
economy: The green river “tightens its 
strings to violin in plains and hills.” 


He has a way of flashing surprise from 
a familiar idiom: 
The wharfpoles in their silver- 
grey old age 
Find second greenhood in the 
water ooze. 
Were you expecting “second child- 
hood?” aati the magic iies in an 
ry gel word, such as “enormous” 


_in “the sea is left to its own enormous 


devices.” 
The hand of a genuine poet controls 
the cord that flies The Red Kite. 


The above poems are reprinted here 


from The Red Kite, by Lloyd Franken- 
berg, by special permission of Farrar & 
Rinehart, publishers, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


SMOKY. By Will James. 

I am not fond of “Westerns,” but I 
am not supercilious about them. I have 
too keen a memory of something I once 
saw in London. It was on a wet, raw 
day in the autumn and Oxford Street 
was torn up for re-paving. A newspaper- 
actress, had spread her stock on a board 
over her lap as she sat in the tiny recess 
of a house-front, her feet on another 
board to keep them out of a pool of i 
water. The traffic of one of the world's 


busiest streets was roaring around her. 
She did not look up; she did not even 
look at her papers, spread to sell them- 
selves to people who passed. She was 
holding up to one eye a strong mage 
fying glass, and with its aid was reading 
a book. I was so eager to find out what 
book had so enchanted her that she 
could thus forget cold, poverty, and no 
doubt not enough breakfast, that I 
crossed the street and looked. It was 
Zane Grey’s The Thundering Herd. I 
have respected that book ever since. It 
would not have taken me away with it 
like that, but it has taken many a poor 
- soul out of a dull city into the wide open 
spaces. 

But I get my own Westerns almost 
entirely through Will James. His books 
seem more real to me, and the reality 
is wilder than romance. I chose this 
title because so many young people like 
it, but I could have taken Lone Cowbo 
or many another. Of course his Engli 
would not get by an examiner in gram- 
mar. If it did, it would not be the kind 
of English his people really do talk. But 
it has a long roll of its own; a beautiful 
slow cadence like a cowboy drawl, a 

try in its prose. I hope you try Will 
James if you have not read anything of 
is as yet, but the chances are you 
have: he has been writing a good while. 
And how he can draw! 


CITY OF BELLS. By Elizabeth Goudge. 

Someone just asked me for a new 
book that would be “amusing, clever 
without being silly, not touch on any 
war, read aloud well, not be a detective 
story, and have no promiscuous love 
affairs.” She thought I'd have trouble 
in meeting those specifications from the 
novels of the last two or three years. 
Nothing of the kind. The reason why 
City of Bells has been popular ever 
since it came out a couple of years ago 
is that so many people wanted a book 
such as this correspondent described: 
it should be, they said, clean but well- 
written; happy but not silly; beyond 
that, they didn’t care what it was. City 


Bells has some of the most lifelike 
dren I know; it has a pleasant litle 
plot —s place in an ancient cathedral 
town, and it has a happy ending that 
seems to happen Samadi It not 
injure your literary taste to enjoy Miss 
Goudge’s literary style. It is not great 
literature, but it is good workmanship, 

and very — in hard times. 
ce letters continue to de- 
ight me, are all so good. I must 
have read more than 600" already and 
not a dull one yet. Thanks, everybody!) 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Literary Leads | 
CORNELL 


As you've notice a) 

in a purely local “paper” written in pencil 
by Miss Cornell’s co-author of the ples 
(when they were both very young.) You 
find this and many other more generous 
reviews of Miss Cornell’s later roles in her 
simply written autobiography I Wanted to 
be an Actress from which we have re- 
printed a chapter (see page 17). 


Kimball Flaccus, winner of our poetry 

= in Scholastic Awards some years ago, 
per another book of 

ite Stranger. After seeing the re- 

view of the book in the New Yorker maga- 


zine which read “Pleasant reading for those 
who like their as smooth as silk,” 
F. P. A. wrote following couplet: 


Sooner the stuff as smooth as silk 
Than verse that reads like curdled milk. 


Mr. Flaccus is one of the 
Poetry section of the prods year. 


Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 
conciliation should be consolation 


consummate “ consommé 
en brochure “ en brochette 
incipient “ insipid 
sequels sequins 
snooze 
founders “  flounders 
sinecure osure 
- decapitated “ dilapidated 
coalition 2 i 


Key to “Do You Remember?” 
1 (c); 2 (b); 3 (b); 4 (a), (ce), (d), 
(e), (£), (h); 5 (ce); 6 (c); 7 (ec); 8 (b). 


_ a time, flower of my heart, when I shall 
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Pronunciamento 
By Craddock Goins 


HE I love often asks: “Do 
At times I’m tem to : “No, in- 
deed, I feel quite 
wasn’t feeling very welly. The wind was 
blowing coldly, and I felt miserably. After 
the sun came out I felt very hotly. This 
evening, however, I walked home y, 
fastly, thinking of the cookly delights on 
your table and the bookly pleasures under 
the reading lamp. Rapidly I began to feel 
muchly improved. Now, there may come 


feel badly. Say, some evening when I reach 
out for one of your lovely biscuits and dis- 
cover that I can’t feel its contact with my 
skin. At I realize that 
creepin i assailed me, and tha 
indeed, will a very bad feeling 
to know that my sense of touch is gone, 
that I’m feeling badly. Of course, I realize, 
precious, that the people who mistakenly 
think they are cman in better usage of 
words side with you in the theory of feeling 
badly. But that’s because they reason in- 
consistently and teach badly. They are the 
people who sacrifice themselves by living 
EConomically to teach Economics to youn 
people who go out in the world to fin 
very bad EConomic conditions. 

No, darling, thank you, I don’t care for 
more creamed peaches. I like them very 
much. But I only love you, God, my neigh- 
bor, my country, Shirley Temple, some of 
my relatives and pay day. No, I don't 
think the peaches are exQUISite. Th 
were EXquisite before they were peel 

“There's nothing about prepared food to 
arouse my sentiment — only my appetite. 
Of course, I know shrill-voiced young men 
sing love songs about adorable cups of 

ee and ionate potatoes, but you 
must remember, precious, that they are 
singing to radio audiences with an average 
intelligence of eight years old. 

“Yes, I shall be glad to go to the movies 
is appearing in a v e a. I believe, 
ing him pronounce the word drammer, 
which is about the flattest, most undra 
matical form of pronunciation that I know. 

“But don’t worry about the pronuncia- 
tion of actors. Aviators can’t pronounce 
the word aviator on_a bet; cowboy’s can't 

nce rodeo; stationers still think they 
are selling AHNvelopes when they ae 
handling plain, old-fashioned énvelopes; 
lawyers still are “summonsing” someone 
who will instantly appear if he is simply 
summoned; the word valet is correctly pr 
nounced only by people who never had 
enough money to hire one; and financier is 
correctly pronounced only by people who 
could barely finance an education. 

“But don’t ever trouble yourself about 
the use of words, darling. Your husband 
has been making a living many years by 
using the dictionary as a sort of tool-ches, 
and if you think he knows anything about 
words, you only have to snicker over cok 
umns of erudite criticism and listen i 
sometimes to what the neighbors say pt 
vately about his illiterate output.” 


Katharine Cornell's first press notice ran 
( like this: 
Actinc Is Harp 
“Katharine Cornell and Jo Pierce wrote 
: an A-1 play, called The Hidden Treasure. 
The editor played the part of the Duke 
In one part was tea and 
, the curtain man was half —_ she called I 
out “Curtain, curtain,” which made the 
ee } We made 20 cents on the | 
| POETRY 
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You’ve met Jim Wellington, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, before in these pages 
(Sept. 17, 1938) when we reprinted the 
first chapter of John R. Tunis’ prize- 
winning novel, Iron Duke. In that chap- 
ter Jim was still just Jim, a scared fresh- 
man about to enter Harvard. In this ex- 
cerpt from the same book, Jim is a 
Junior who has earned some fame for 
himself as a runner, and is known by 
his friends as “the Duke”—a natural 
nickname for anyone named Welling- 
ton hailing from a town called Water- 
loo. The scene, as you'll quickly dis- 
cover, is the day of the Intercollegiate 
Track Meet—a great day for Harvard, 
for Jim, and for his father and mother 
listening to a broadcast back home in 
Towa. 


E Duke was watching Gus 
tape up his tender ankle when 
the coach came past. 

“How you feel, boy?” 

“Okay, I guess, Mr. Ellis. Wish 
the thing was over, that's all. This 
business of sitting round and wait- 
ing!” 


“Yes. But that’s what makes a~ 


ood runner. You feel things. The 

ds who take it in their stride don’t 
come through in important moments. 
You'll be right up front there with 
Painton this afternoon. I know your 
kind.” 

The Duke shook his head. “Hope 
you aren't counting on my five 
points. Remember he ran two races 
against us in the Yale meet and that 
was his third mile in one afternoon 
when he stepped out against me. 
He'll be fresh today.” 

“Maybe. Maybe not. We don't 
know whether he'll run the mile yet. 
Anyhow, don’t go to the start this 
afternoon beaten. You haven't been 
licked yet since you began running 
and there's no reason why you 
should now. You'll find him tough 


" 


READING FOR IMPROVEMENT 


TwoMile Race 


By John R. Tunis | 


if he’s fresh. No question about it. 
If he beats you, he beats you, that’s 
all. You'll have the stuff next year 
to trim him, so don’t worry. My 
guess is you can do it right now if 
you run your race correctly.” He 
leaned over. “Watch Painton. That's 
all. Hell step out in front hoping 
you'll stay back in the ruck the way 
you did two weeks ago. That was a 
wonderful sprint you uncorked the 
last quarter, but he expects to be far 
ahead of you this afternoon—and 
maybe fresh too. Understand? One 
race takes it out of a man’s sprinting 
stamina.” 

“Okay, I'll keep right along with 
him. But just the ~_ I wish you 
wouldn't count on my five points.” 

The coach didn’t hear. Or refused 
to hear. He moved off to speak to 
Davis, the hurdler, who was just 

oing out for his qualifying semi- 

But the Duke coach 
had heard, and it gave him a bad 
feeling in his stomach. They were 
counting on those five points to win 
the meet. Naturally, why not? 
Hadn't the coach said just that, way 
back at the start of college when he’d 
come up to their room with Whit- 


ney and Thurber? It was up to him.. 


Everyone was always putting things 
up to him. The Yale meet was up 
to him. Now the Intercollegiates. 
Even his father had put it up to him. 

“Last call for the semi-finals of the 
one twenty hurdles,” came a shout. 
“First call for the mile.” 

The Duke went to the window. 
He stood watching the men troop 


out for the mile. When they had 
all gone over to the track, he leaned 
out and called to Mike, the door- 
man. “Did Painton go out for the 
mile?’ That Yale runner, Painton?” 
Mike hadn’t seen him. Mike wasn’t 
sure. 

A couple of sprinters came in 
panting and exhausted. “How's it 
stand now?” 

They recovered their breath. “We 
have eighteen. Cornell . . . sixteen 
. Penn twelve. Columbia .. . is 
up there. Yale’s way back... They'll 
save Painton for the two miles all 
right. As long as they can’t win. 
You've got to pull it off, Duke.” 

He dressed slowly and put his 
track suit on over his running clothes, 
because a cold wind was blowing 
outside. “Last call for the eight- 
eighty-yard run. Anyone up there 
for the eight-eighty-yard finals?” No, 
there were no Harvard qualifiers for 
the eight-eighty. The Duke took a 
blanket and curled up in a corner, the 
smell of turpentine and the rubbing 
solution from the tables across the 
hall striking his nostrils. This would 
be his last race, the final time he'd 
go through all this agony. No next 
year for him. Made you realize how 
folks felt before an operation. He'd 
heard his father and men at home 
talk about waiting for zero hour in 
the trenches. That's what it was like. 
If only it was over. He felt cold, 
and found he was shivering. The 
coach going past noticed it and put 
another blanket over his legs. 

“. «« And the bar in the pole is at 
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‘SHORT STORY 


twelve six . . .” said a voice underneath 
the window. “We have a chance all 
tight with Wellington in the two miles.” 

Hang it, everyone expected him to 
win. Then the coach came back with 
Henry, one of the rubbers. 

“Start his circulation going a little. 
Duke, they tell me there's another bad 
actor in your event. Crouse of Cornell. 
He placed third to Painton last year 
and somebody said he had done nine 
twenty this spring. I understand Moak- 
ley expects a lot of him. Crouse and 
Painton; keep up with those two and 
you'll be all right. Get me?” 

The Duke nodded. He had reached 
the point where he didn’t care. Henry 
was-slapping his legs and thighs, knead- 


ing the muscles of his back. Finally 
he felt better. 
“Last call for the two twenty hurdles. 


First call for the two milers.” The 
pate jumped and tossed off the blan- 
ets. 

“Take it easy. Take it easy, Mr. 
Wellington. You can stay here where 
it’s warm for another five minutes yet. 
They won't start without you,” urged 
the rubber. He had seen many nervous 
runners before. “You got all the time 
in the world. Take it easy. You'll get 
cold if you go out on the field now.” 

But it was hard to take things easy 
when your heart was thump-thumping 
and you were as cold as ice, when you 
were so frightened. What was he 
frightened about? He tried to ask him- 
self. The race? No, the responsibility. 
The whole meet on his shoakidies. For 
a minute he had the same bewildered 
feeling he used to have when he went 
into an examination, that feeling of con- 
fusion and helplessness. Then it passed. 
He regained some slight composure and 


stood up. 

“Feel all right?” 

He moved his legs up and down. 
They felt like lead. “Sure. I’m all 
right, thanks, Henry. 

He went over to his locker and took 
out his shoes. The spikes had been 
specially sharpened. His last race. 
Only his second race, too! Several fel- 
lows spoke to him as he went out, wish- 
ing sr good luck. Well, he’d need it 

right. 

On the steps he sat down and put 
on his shoes. A stream of strange faces 
in strange jerseys was going in and out. 
Men in blue, men in white and red, in 
orange and black, men with track suits 
bearing queer letters which he cguldn’t 
make out. He had a sinking feeling at 
the sight of this crowd. This meet 
wasn't the family affair the Yale meet 
had been. It was a contest of strangers. 
Painton felt almost like an old friend 
compared to these new faces. He 


jogged slowly along the edge of the 
track. 


JOHN R. TUNIS 


If you’re enthusiastic about the world 
of sports you have already met John 
R. Tunis. You’ve read his books, his 
magazine articles; you’ve heard his voice 
on the air giving on-the-spot . broadcasts 
of major tennis and golf matches. And 
perhaps you can even remember as far 
back as 1932 when he participated in 
reporting the Davis Cup matches in 
Paris—the first transatlantic broadcast 
ever made. 

Mr. Tunis was born in Boston (1889), 
went to Stone School there and later 
to Harvard, the college he writes so well 
about in Iron Duke. After returning 
from service in France during the war 
he went to work writing sports for a 
New York paper, and has been at it 
ever since. Two Springs ago he was 
awarded first prize for books for boys 
in the New York Herald Tribune Spring 
Book Festival for his Iron Duke. As 
far as we can find out that was his first 
novel, and such a good one that we’re 
glad to say it isn’t his last. This year 
he published The Duke Decides (both 
books are published by Harcourt Brace), 
a sequel which takes the hero, Jim 
Wellington to the Olympic Games in 
Germany. 


At the starting line he saw Whitney 
jumping up and down, waiting for his 
name to be called. And Painton, too. 
So Painton was running the two miles. 
Of course he wanted revenge. The 
Yale man-saw him, leaned over, smiled 
and held out his hand. Painton’s hand 
was warm, whereas the Duke’s was 
cold. He could see the crowd of starters 
who were gathered about the Clerk of 
the Course glancing curiously over at 
him. He was Wellington, the new 
Harvard distance man. He didn’t enjoy 
their stares. 

It was Whitney speaking. “Sure he’s 
here. Duke! They're calling your 
name. 

“Here.” His voice was squ and 
high-pitched. 
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“Well, why don’t up when 
your name is called? \ at’s the mat- 
ter with you fellows, anyway?” The 
group turned toward him, grinning. 

“Brown, Pittsburgh.” 

“Here.” 

“Crowley, Syracuse.” 

“Here.” 

“Meredith, Brown.” 

“Here.” 

“Stansworth, Princeton.” 

“Here.” 

He went on with the endless string 
of names. Seemed as if he would never 
finish. Gosh, what a gang. Then the 
Duke saw his room-mate, Mickey, 
standing by the edge of the track. He 
beckoned and the Duke went over. 

“Stay with them, old boy, I'll be 
right down here checking.” 

“How'd you get on the track, 
Mickey?” It was strictly against the 
rules for anyone not an official to be 
permitted inside the stadium during the 
meet. 

“No. 49. No. 49. No. 49!” bellowed 
the Clerk of the Course. “No. 49, Well- 
ington of Harvard.” 

The Duke hurried across the track. 
“I could disqualify you if I wanted to,” 
growled the official. “Here’s your place, 
fifth in the fourth row. Stay there, will 
you?” 

The crowd tittered. He took the 
place vine oe This mob of runners 
was something new to the Duke, and 
terrifying. In the Yale meet there had 
been six men, here was a field of 
twenty-five or more to work through. 
And he was starting in the fourth row, 
which meant eighteen men ahead. He 
realized his inexperience, his lack of 
knowledge of race tactics. Fighting to 
the front through that crowd was a real 
job in itself. Even if there were no 
Painton of Yale up there in the second 
row. 

“Ready now, you men.” The starter 
stood beside them, his pistol over his 
head. The gang crouched down, and 
two or three in front leaned over on 
their hands the way sprinters do. 

Bang! As the pistol went off and he 
started forward someone in the row 
behind gave him a push which sent him 
against the man ahead, who to een 
himself shoved the Duke viciously with 
his elbow. For the first five yards he 
was fighting and struggling to keep 
from falling under those flashing spikes. 

As he reached the first curve he 
heard Mickey's steadying voice. “Never 
mind that one, kid. Stay with them.” 
He forgot his annoyance, and set out 
to fight for his place in the pack. It was 
a fight, too, and he was in a pack of 
wolves, all eager for the prey ahead. 
Already he could distin -_ Painton’s 
blond head several yards in front of 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Voeal Good Manners 
An Editorial 


telephone, “until you begin to talk, then I 
can’t understand a word you say.” That is 
our text for today, because several features in the 
English edition are grouped around the subject 
of good speaking. But we don’t believe that only 
students of English are interested in learning 
how to use their voices properly. By no means. 
Whether you're going to be a salesman, a mech- 
anic, or a lawyer, there are just as good reasons 
for being able to speak well as if you are headed 
for the stage, the pulpit, or a post in front of a 
microphone. 

Clear and agreeable speech is not a gift we 
are born with, but something that can be deliber- 
ately cultivated. Maybe part of the American 
tendency toward high-pitched, raucous voices 
comes from our necessity to talk down the 
phenomena of our every-day life. We have to 
make ourselves heard above the vacuum clean- 
er, the traffic roar, the subway din, the telephone 
bell, the clatter of the typewriter, the non- 
selective radio which goes on and on. It’s a 

‘ matter of the survival of the loudest noise. 

But on the other hand, a large part of it is due 
to carelessness. We don’t care enough about our 
diction, our inflection, our modulation. We write 
Miss Lonelyhearts and ask how we can improve 
our skin, our hair, our figure, we buy magic 
ointments, we starve on diets, we go to great 
lengths and expense to make ourselves attractive, 
and we forget that by thinking about our voice 
a little, and by using the equipment ready and 
waiting and in danger of atrophying, we can 
have something really priceless. 

We don’t necessarily recommend Demosthenes’ 
drastic steps in shouting at the sea with his mouth 
full of pebbles. But after all if a man who started 
out a stammerer could teach himself to become 
the greatest orator of Greece, it seems simple for 


‘T CAN hear you,” said the Irishman on the 


- modulation, of diction, of (to put it bluntly) 


‘ric Hardwicke, Maurice Evans, Ralph Richard- 


-his charming voice. 


us, who start from scratch, to learn the arts of i 


piping down to something less than a scream. 
Courses in speech are beginning to appear more ~ 
and more frequently in high school curricula, in 
response to the felt need to correct our slovenly 
manner of talking. If your school gives such a 
course, take it; if it doesn’t, then see what you 
can do for yourself by taking a little care and 
trouble. Keep your ears open: listen to people 
like Katharine Cornell, Leslie Howard, Sir Ced- 


son, and Lynn Fontanne on the stage and in the 
movies. Take lessons from distinguished speakers 
and some (not all) of your radio announcers. 
Milton Cross, Deems Taylor, Elmer Davis, Harry 
Von Zell, and David Ross are good models. Learn 
to distinguish the good from the bad. Copy the 
good but scorn the bad, the vulgar, the second- { 
rate, as if it were the plague. 

Did you ever stop to think that your voice gives 
your state of mind and health away? Did you 
ever hear of a really healthy, happy person who 
whined? There’s the invalid with his thin, color- 
less voice; the nervous, worried person with his 
harassed, nasal voice; the argumentative person 
with hjs harsh, tight voice. And there’s the 
healthy, good-dispositioned, pleasant person, with 


This isn’t a new idea. Years before Shakespeare 
wrote, “Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low, 
an excellent thing in woman,” a Toltec ‘mother 
gave this advice to her daughter: “Speak calmly 
and deliberately; do not raise your voice too 
high, nor speak very low, but in a moderate tone. 
Neither mince when you speak nor when you 
salute, nor talk through your nose; but let your 
words be proper and your voice gentle.” The 
Toltecs lived more than a thousand years ago in 
Mexico. The advice is still as good as gold. | 
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WHAT MAKES YOU THINK SO? 


Expert Guidance to Help You Think Clearly 


The Power of Rumor 

PARTY of five men arrived at 
A their destination, a mine five 

hundred miles in the interior of 
Africa. For days they had toiled up the 
Congo River. There was no telephone 
or telegraph line to this isolated out- 
post; no parties had passed them on 
the river, and no word had been sent 
ahead. But the men at the mine were 
expecting the party, knew the exact 
size of the group, and gave a day by 
day account of the journey. The new 
arrivals were surprised. How had these 
men in the interior received their in- 
formation? The answer was simple. The 
natives who worked in the mines had 
reported the news to the engineer. But 
how did the natives learn? They had 
listened to the drums which beat out 
messages each night in code. 

The remarkable fact about this prim- 
itive communication net is that the 
news is accurate. Some of our news 
travels by word of mouth, “a man told 
me who heard . . .” Most of this news 
is anything but correct. Americans who 
hear such news usually discount it or 
forget it entirely. We usually dismiss 
the story by saying, “I will look for the 
story in the newspaper tonight. If it 
isn’t in the paper, I will assume that 
someone had a pipe dream and I'll for- 
get the whole thing,” 


Our News Channels 

Twentieth century Americans have 
grown up with channels of communica- 
tion which supply them with news. 
Telephone and telegraph wires cover 
the earth while cables supply connect- 
ing links under the oceans. Every wave 
length is utilized in thickly populated 
countries as the air has been pe 
for communication while rotary presses 
turn out a daily mass of newspapers. 
Back of this great net trained observers 
record the events of the day with type- 
writer and camera. We depend upon 
these men to keep us informed. 

And our dependence has led us to 
give up the primitive, elementary means 
of communication, by word-of-mouth 
from person to person. The news car- 
ried from drum to drum in the jungle 
is accurate because it is the only means 
of communication in primitive society. 
They preserve their skill in repeating 


accurately the story as they receive it. 
In our own life the same means of com- 
munication is absurdly inaccurate, be- 
cause we have ceased to work at it 
seriously. 


and Detect Propaganda in Any Form 


A little observation will enable you 
to understand how clumsy we are. The 
next time you witness an accident in 
school or about the city, listen to the 
accounts which are given of this acci- 
dent. In one school a boy cut his hand 
and the surgeon closed the wound with 
three stitches. Three hours later the 
boy’s friends heard that fifteen stitches 
had been Pe and the mother 
returnin m a shopping expedition 
was told by a usighat that the num- 
ber was thirty. Our oral history grows 
from simple deeds to legendary exploits 
in a generation. 

An epidemic of sleeping sickness 
broke out in one of our large cities a 
few years ago. There was no known cure 
for this disease, the physical and mental 
condition of patients who recovered 
was doubtful, and the cause of the 
disease was unknown to medical sci- 
entists. The question which arose was 
what was to be the policy of the press 
and the health authorities regarding 
this epidemic? Should all news a sup- 
pressed? There was very little which 
the papers could print which was re- 
assuring, and many citizens believed 
that the truth would create a panic. 
But the press and the authorities 
viewed the problem from a different 
angle. The people who were afflicted 


with the disease had friends and rela- 
tives. These friends and relatives would 
tell other people. Finally the public 


would look for news in the papers. 
When no news was found each person 
would ask for news from men in the 
street. The old unused system of word- 
of-mouth would be reestablished and 
the news would become increasingly 
inaccurate as each untrained persons re- 
peated it, The newspaper men could 
predict that in a Sy ol stories of un- 
controlled epidemic with an appalling 


“What Makes You Think So?” is pre- 
pared for Scholastic by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, an educational, 
non-profit organization established to 
study impartially and expose propa- 
ganda in every field. The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Institute is composed of 
such well-known educators as: Drs. E. 
C. Lindeman, Kirtley Mather, Clyde R. 
Miller, Ned H. Dearborn, Charles A. 
Beard, and others. 


death rate would be told in the streets 
by excited citizens. Probably a real 
panic would result. 

The papers, therefore, published a 
full account of the disease. The reports 
of medical research men about the na- 
ture of the epidemic and their attempts 
to understand it were printed. The 
name and address of each new case was 
printed daily. The public was alarmed, 
but at the same time reassured, the 
communication net had not broken 
down, they knew what was actually 
happening and rumors were ignored. 


Back to Primitive Times 

But today modern man, with an 
electrical nervous system which covers 
the world, with universal education, 
and a flood of newspapers, is working 
in many countries to rebuild the primi- 
tive system of communication used in 
early history. The great nerve centers 
of this ae system at Paris, London, 
Rome, Berlin, Moscow, and Tokio are 
controlled by censors. The trained ob- 
servers are barred from certain areas, 
their dispatches are pencilled, and the 
stories which come from loudspeaker 
and front page are controlled stories. 

Foreign correspondents report that 
the true sentiment of the people in a 
totalitarian state can not be — 
by reading the newspapers. In Italy 
this can by the 
amount of writing which is done on 
the walls at night. If one sees “Death 
to Mussolini” or “Down with Fascism” 
and similar slogans chalked up fre- 
quently, the sentiment is rising. In Ger- 
many the number of funny stories that 
circulate is a measure of popular in- 
terest and resentment. Such stories 
usually contain some element of sup- 
pressed news. 

Armies have always been fertile 
fields for rumors. Since the troop move- 
ments and the plans for operations are 
usually a secret there is much guessing 
on what will happen next. A guess is 
repeated as authentic news, it is re- 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. 


26. Lights! Camera! Action! 
By GAY HEAD 


“Pret Danger, Miss DeMille 


work,” Tommy Trotter said in 
a loud whisper, as he and Hank 
came into the living room. 

Pat was pacing the floor, stopping 
every few steps to jot down something 
in her notebook. Ginny, whom Tommy 
had not seen, at first, was walkin 
across the room with a book balan 
on top of her head. “Oh—er, maybe 
it's the DeMille sisters,” Tommy con- 
tinued. “Cute, the ons one, isn’t 
she? They say she stands on her 
head for relaxation after a hard day at 
the studios!” 

“Oh, I thought it was a new method 
of absorbing her part,” Hank laughed. 
“Hi, Glamour Girls, how’s the super- 
colossal script for that stupendous one- 
reeler, School of Charm, progressing?” 

“Yeah, what chapter are we on now? 
The Great Unknown? The Yellow 
Peril? Or,” Tommy nodded toward 
— “perhaps it’s The Balance of 
Fate 

“Ginny's racticing a posture 
test,” Pat “That hasn’t 
thing to do with this script. Hank, 
what do you think of a formal dinner 
party scene for a grand finale?” 

“Why f Hank countered. 
“That wouldn’t be very representative 
of Central dinner parties, would it?” 

“No, maybe not—but an cy to 
finish off the film with a flourish,” Pat 
insisted. “You see, the purpose of the 
project is not only to show G.G. activi- 
ties at meetings and such, but also to 
show manners, right and wrong, around 
school. Let’s see, we've already filmed 
the makeup and hair-do clinics, the 
posture part—” 

“Did you give ‘em that thing you 
were practicing the other day, Gin?” 
Tommy interrupted. “The pendulum 
walk or the tick-tock stride or whatever 
it was?” 

“No, I wasn’t in the posture i- 
sodes,” Ginny faltered, weavin 
the table as the book almost fell off her 
head. “But I was in the cafeteria scenes 
today. I was—the ‘wrong’ girl—who 
combed her hair in the soup. 

“Say, Pat, those cafeteria scenes are 
going to be swell,” Hank said enthusi- 
astically. “In fact, I was so tickled at 
Blimp Bonimo’s seed-spitting act and 
the way Joe threw that milk bottle top 
and hit Tub Adams on the nose—” 

“Well, it wasn’t meant to be funny, 
I assure you,” Pat commented. “And 
you woukin't think so, either, if you 


were on the receiv- 
ing end of such fun!” 
Hank nodded. 
“Yes, I know. Some 
of the boys are 
pretty bad about 
throwing things and 
other kid stuff” 

about 
e gi Tomm' 
“Th 
their von of 
tricks, too. Boy, you 
could have gotten a 
swell shot if you'd 
been with me in the 
lunch line today! I 


was right behind 
Lulu Moss. She see- 
sawed between mar- 
caroni with cheese and creamed chipped 
beef for fully five minutes, holding the 
line all that time, and then decided to 
go back and get soup and a sandwich, 
after all.” 


“Say, something like that would have _ 


been good for the film,” Hank agreed. 
“Still, Pat, you have that shot of Tub 
Adams worming her way back up the 
line and it’s a wow.” 

“Hey, if this movie-making is so good, 
why don’t I get in on i” Tommy 
asked. “Being the brother of the pro- 
ducer, the cameraman and—one of the 
stars doesn’t even get me on the set, 
not to mention a part in the film.” 

“Not so fast, there. I have just the 
= for you,” Pat said. “In this final 

inner scene we're going to have 
a ‘right couple and a ‘wrong’ couple. 
The ‘rights’ are going to be Jones 
and George Baker—they’re already cast. 
Peg Winston told me this afternoon that 
she was rarin’ to do the ‘wrong girl’ 
and I know she'd love to have you as 
her partner in crime!” 

“So I draw the villain?” Tommy pre- 
tended to be insulted for a moment and 
then added quickly, “but I might con- 
sider it, provided the actors get real 
food to act with—no rubber Fruit or 

board sandwiches—” : 

“Don't be silly,” Pat laughed. 
“There'll be real soup and real fruit and 
probably ice cream and cake, if we 
include the ‘finger bowl’ episode I’ve 
written.” 

“Hotcha!” Tommy exclaimed. “That 
would mean another lunch —* to 
apply to that mashie-niblick which is 
going to win the Coo wo gt 
tournament for me and old € 


“No, I wasn’t in the posture ep-i-sodes,” Ginny faltered, 
weaving toward the table as the book fell off Hier head. 


tral . . . Yes, Miss DeMille, consider 
me under contract, although you un- 
derstand this is strictly a character part 
- me. By nature I'm more the type 
“Boris Karloff,” Ginny finished the 
sentence for him. 


When Tommy dashed on to the Home 
Ec lab “studio set” the next afternoon, 
Hank commented that he had that “lean 
and hungry look,” but nobody knew 
how true it was until later. Tommy 
hadn’t had time for breakfast that morn- 
ing and he'd skipped lunch! 

The first scene began in the living- 
room of the hostess’ home, where Doc, 
the “right” girl, was awaiting her dinner 
guests. At the appointed hour, seven 
o'clock, George, her date arrived. At 
seven-thirty Peg and Tommy, the 
“wrong” couple, arrived, chewing gum 
wildly and apologizing for their tardi- 
ness profusely but awkwardly. Peg 
then took the center of the scene, re- 
pairing her makeup, while Tommy 
ee a magazine off the table and 

opped in a chair, throwing one | 

over the arm of the chair. The mai 
(Sally Henicke) then announced din- 
ner and this preliminary scene was over. 

While the dining room table set was 
being arranged, Pat explained the next 
scene. 

“But, really, I think we'd better run 
through it once before we shoot it,” 
Pat said. “There’s so much action.” 

In this scene Doc and George en- 
tered first and George seated his partner 
at the table. Tommy dashed in ahead 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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PERSONALITY 


Love? 
Dear Dr. Lawton: 

I am very much interested in your opin- 
ions on “Puppy Love.” I would like to 
know just how seriously you take it. 

Do you believe a ge of fifteen and a 
boy the same age could really be in love? 
If they were, what would you say would 
be the cure for it? 

I would appreciate it if you would con- 
sider this letter and voice your opinion on 
it. I am sure many other students would, too. 
Dorothy R. 


Ah Yes, Indeed! 
Dear Dorothy: 

Millions upon millions of words have 
been lavished on “love,” words serious, 
gay, profound, but I often feel that Al- 

ed Kreymborg has just about summed 
up the wisdem of the ages in his poem 
“Vista”: 

The snow, 

ah yes, ah yes indeed, 

is = and beautiful, white and beauti- 

verily beautiful — 

from my window. 

The sea, 

ah yes; ah yes indeed, 

is green and alluring, green and alluring, 

verily alluring — 

from the shore. 

Love, 

ah yes, ah yes, ah yes indeed, 

verily yes, ah yes indeed! 

Since psychologists often enter where 
angels (poets) fear to tread, may I put 
myself on record as taking love serious- 
ly. And so do most grown-ups. When 
you tell an adult that you are in love 
and then observe a curiously indulgent 
expression on his face, don’t interpret 
this as disbelief or mockery or even 
sympathy. He is not thinking about you 
or at all but of himself 
a long time ago. 

Can a boy (or girl) of fifteen be in 
love? Of course, he can. “Puppy love” 
refers to the period in our life, not to 
the intensity of the experience. For 
such a love may be one of the most 
tender, most poignantly beautiful expe- 
riences of an entire life-time. Anyone, 


young or old, who doubts this should . 


read the long short story “First Love” 
by Ivan Turgenev, a Russian author of 
the last century. Read also the chapter 
headed “A Diversion on a Penny Whis 
tle” in The Ordeal of Richard Feveral, 
a novel by George Meredith. 

All “first” iences — first dance, 
first formal affair, first pay envelope — 
are big events partly because they are 
new and partly because they signify 
another sahatate in our journey toward 


maturity. First love, therefore, can be 


PROBLEMS OF LIVING 


real and important, strange and won- 
derful. But as a matter of cold statis- 
tics, “first” experiences are seldom 
“last” or greatest experiences. How can 
they be? At fifteen most of us have not 
yet reached our full growth, mentally 
or physically. And the peak of emotional 
growth, the capacity for joy and suffer- 
ing, is as a oka much farther off. Our 
tastes in sports, clothes, books, ideas of 
good times — all change with the ‘teen 
years. In the same way, our friends 
and crushes are likely to represent 
stages in our development. The very 
same boy who embodies for us, at fif- 
teen, all that is perfect and thrilling in 
masculinity may be, when we are 20 
all that is dull and tame. 


When you ask about a cure for love, 
I am inclined to be flippant — with 
spring at my elbow prompting me — 
and either inquire “Why should you 
wish a cure?” or with pretended gravity 
shake my head and state “Alas, when 
one is bitten by the love-bug, it is too 
late for science.” There is, of course, 
the exceptional boy or girl who is com- 
pletely bowled over by love and for 
whom little else ever exists.°* But here 


we are considering the average young 


person. With respect to him, then, it is 
safe to say that he makes a complete 
recovery without the help of surgery or 
medication. And there are no after-ef- 
fects, except a golden, slightly faded 
page in his memory book and a wistful 
smile at the far-off, dream-like picture 
he sees therein: the person he was an 
eternity ago. 

Granted that a boy and girl of fif- 
teen are in love. What then? Let them 
accept the disturbing moments along 
with the pleasant ones. Let them keep 
= with their work and studies, their 
other friendships and other good times. 
The love will either last or it won't. 
They need not fear lest the mere pas- 
sage of time kill love. Time is like the 
wind which fans a large blaze and puts 
out a small one. And should the alfec- 
tions of youn le change, let them 
remember thet this is they 
must pay for something that is even 
more important than love: the —— 
maturing of the personality. Such a boy 
and gir might try to answer this ques- 
tion honestly: Suppose they had Alad- 
din’s lamp and could wish that their 
love at fifteen would last forever, would 
4 that wish? 

ough I a an old f or a 
tion, I must own up to the belief that 
most of our novels and moving pictures 


**See “Steady Company” and “More of Going 
Steady,” Scholastic, Oct. 9th, Dec. 11th, 1939. 
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exaggerate the importance of love. Love 
is one of the great human experiences. 
But in the lives of adult men and wom- 
en, there are other experiences just as 
important. Falling in love doesn’t solve 
all our problems, though we often be- 
lieve it will. If love is over-important 
to young people, however, we can 
hardly blame them, since this attitude 
r part of the social environment of us 
au. 

Few of us know that we have brought 
the unreal and highly romanticized 
version of love upon ourselves. It was 
“created” only eight or nine hundred 
years ago in Western and Southern 
Europe and still is most prevalent there 
and in those nations with similar cul- 
tures, like America. According to John 
Dewey, our leading philosopher: 

Romantic love, as it exists today, with 
all the varying perturbations it occasions, 
is as definitely. a sign of specific historic 
conditions as are big battle-ships with 
turbines, internal combustion engines, and 
electrically driven machines. 

The next century will witness, I am 
convinced, a transformation of the ex- 
cessively idealized love relationship of 
present-day men and women into some- 
thing superior and more durable. But 
here I am becoming “deep” and “an- 
alytical” which will never do. Love? 
Ah yes, indeed! 

GEORGE LAWTON 


Propaganda 
(Concluded from page 32) 


told and elaborated by what the second 
man hopes will happen. In a short time 
it has grown to a story of some Size. 
But in America this system exists 
only in the fue of the peniten- 
tiary. Even the “whispering campaign,” 
the practice of circulating rumors about 
candidates for public office, is largely 
discredited. Most Americans believe 
that any statement which is true can 
be printed and if it is circulated orally 
the statement is probably false. But the 
example of Europe proves that the great 
nervous system will be used only so 
long as the men who control it keep 
the confidence of the public. When the 
public feels that news is suppressed or 
distorted the old system of oral com- 
munication is revived and _ painfully 
perfected. The propaganda of the com- 
mon man then passes from person to 
cage while the Glittering Generalities 
m the great communication system 
are ignored. This is the reason that 
many propagandists and their censors 
are content with twisting the news and 
delaying the news of enemy successes, 

but do not suppress news entirely. 
HOWARD E. CUMMINGS 
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THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 
(Universal. Produced by Burt Kelly. 
Directed by Joe May. Screen play by 
Lester Cole. Based on the novel by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne.) 

The rusty wooden house, with its 
seven peaked gables, which was the 

im protagonist of Hawthorne’s story 
of a New England family in the early 
19th century, has been strikingly re- 
nroduced in this film. The sequence of 
events and the time element of the 
original story have been changed some- 
what, and some of the characters have 
been juggled about, but Maule’s curse 
and the tragedy it brings to the Pyn- 
cheon family still belong to the House. 
And that, after all, is the important 
thing. 
ir the screen version Hepzibah and 
Clifford Pyncheon are distant cousins 
whose romance is broken by the sud- 
den death of old Colonel at aw 
Clifford’s betrayal by his brother, Jaf- 
fray, his unjust conviction and subse- 
quent gwen During the twenty 
years of his absence Hepzibah becomes 
a recluse. The curse is finally broken, 
however; Clifford is cleared of guilt and 
released from prison. 

As a period piece the film is extremely 
good. The sleepy New England town 
and the stern morality of its citizens, 
who raise their eyebrows even when 
Hepzibah opens a “cent shop” in the 
rear of the house, rings true to the 
spirit of the Hawthorne novel. 

Margaret Lindsay’s characterization 
of the embittered Hepzibah is fine, and 
George Sanders and Vincent Price turn 
in good performances as the Pyncheon 
brothers. Alan Napier contributes a 
character bit as the village postman. 


On trial for murder Clifford Pyncheon 


(Vincent Price 


REBECCA (United Artists. Produced 
by David ©. Selznick. Directed by 
Alfred Hitchcock. Sereen play by 
Robert E. Sherwood and John Harri- 
son. From the novel by Daphne du 
Maurier.) 

In this, his first film produced in 
America, the eminent English director, 
Alfred Hitchcock, has managed to 
squeeze every ounce of from 
the du Maurier novel; and the novel 
itself was somewhat juicy in this re- 
Fags From a technical standpoint this 

is a superb piece of screen crafts- 

manship and offers a fine study of the 
famous Hitchcock method of handling 
melodrama. The opening sequence, 
for instance, with . de Winter’s 
frightened voice giving first impres- 
sion of Manderle anor, as the 
camera travels up the road which leads 
to the turreted castle, is sheer artistry. 
The mood for the events to come is 
carefully set in these first moments, and 
is never lost throughout the film. No 
one can make a closed door, a long hall- 
way or even a black spaniel seem as 
sinister as Mr. Hit can. 

Although “Rebecca” the first wife, 
never ai as a character, her 
shadow Rice over the lives of Mr. 
and Mrs, de Winter and of all the 
people who live at Manderley. Laur- 
ence Olivier handles the role of Max 
de Winter with ease and Joan Fontaine 
gives a first-rate performance as the 
awkward, nervous, young second wife. 
fuses Anderson, as the sinister house- 
eeper, Mrs. Danvers, contributes the 
most outstanding piece of acting, but 
the entire cast is good. The film, how- 
ever, is Mr. Hitchcock’s, and he makes 
the most of it. 


. 


) is seated between his fian- 


eee (Margaret Lindsay) and the family lawyer. Scene from House of Seven Gables. 


1737-1832 


Carroll of 
Carrollton 


Recall the classic reply of 
Charles Carroll when, just after 
he had signed the Declaration 
of Independence, John Han- 
cock said: 

“This shouldn’t disturb you, 
as there are so many Carrolls, 
you'll not be suspected.” 

Carroll poised his pen and 
added the fateful words “of 
Carrollton.” 

“Let there be no doubt,” he 
commented. “There is only one 
Carrollton.” 

Such a man typifies those 
who gave this republic to the 


The Pruvential 
Insurance Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK N. J. 
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ONAL SORP Box 


MOVROLET ROTOR piVISiOn 


‘BOY SPEED KINGS 


And the Racing Cars They Build 


in the world, is a nation on wheels. 

Today there are 40,000,000 mo- 
torists and 28,000,000 automobiles in 
the United States. And it isn’t only the 
grownups who sit behind steering 
wheels. Every summer there’s a sport- 
ing event as exciting to boys 11 to 15 
years old as any World Series. 

The ancient Greeks used to hold foot 
races in honor of the gods. That’s where 
we get our modern Olympic games. But 
this is a mechanical age—and an age of 

d. And so to thousands of ry 
Toate the country the annual All- 
American Soap Box Derby, sponsored 
by the Chevrolet Motor Division, and 
held at Akron, Ohio, in. August is a 
competition rich in thrills, fun and 
opportunity. 

Unlike the Greeks, this event doesn’t 
henor any mythical divinities. Instead, 
it honors American ingenuity—the in- 
ventive and building skill of American 

outh. Each contestant must design and 
uild his own Soap Box Derby racing 
car. He can get advice from dad. But 


—. more than any country 


almost the whole building job is up to 
the boy. 
Local elimination races are held in 


custom-built jobs. These three Soap 
winners. Car at left won the grand prize 
American Soap Box Derby, outspeeding all other cars. It was made 


hundreds of communities throughout 
the country to determine the contestants 
in the Akron finals. These contests are 
a by local newspapers and by 

evrolet dealers. There are three fixed 
prizes for all local champions. These 
are: (1) a free trip to Akron to compete 
in the finals; (2) a silver trophy award- 
ed by Mr. M. E. Coyle, General Man- 
ager of the Chevrolet Motor Division; 
and (3) a gold medal. In addition, the 

nsoring newspapers award all sorts 
of prizes including baseball gloves and 
bats, ice skates, roller skates, bicycles, 
and radio sets. 

Imagine the thrills in store for local 
champions! In Akron they are entertain- 
ed in a style befitting kings, baseball 
heroes, and prize fight champions. They 
are met at trains by bands and driven 
around town in special cars accom- 
panied by motorcycle police escorts. 
Then for two or three days the boys 
enjoy an exciting round of ball games, 
sight-seeing trips, banquets and test 
runs before the Sunday of the big race. 
Great emphasis is placed on safety. All 
cars are inspected to make sure brakes, 
and steering wheels are safe. 

The grand prize for the national 


from an old wooden table Clifford Hardesty’s mother was going 
to throw out. Center car won second prize for Harold Armstrong. 
It has body covering of tin from old advertising sign. Car at right 
won the Charles F. Kettering award for best-designed racer. 
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THEY’RE OFF. Photo at left shows track 
at Derby Downs in Akron where annual 
All-American Soap Box Derby is held each 
August. Note slope of track. The cars must 
start by gravity from a standstill. No push- 
ing allowed. Below: two brothers busy 
building their best in high hopes of victory, 


champion is a four-year college scholar- 
ship. Other major prizes for final win- 
ners are two-door Chevrolet Sedans and 
several midget motor cars. 


Students older than the age limit of 
15 are taking an indirect part in the 
Soap Box Derby this pr through 


Scholastic Awards. One of the competi- 
tions in the arts and crafts division of 
the Scholastic Awards is to design a 
Soap Box Derby racer. Charles M. Hig- 
gins & Co., manufacturers of drawing 
inks, offer a total of $50 in cash to the 
three mechanical drawing students who 
submit the best designs for a Soap Box 
Derby racer. In addition, the three win- 
ners will be given a trip to Akron to 
view the finals this summer as the 
guests of the Chevrolet Motor Division. 
See the May 6th issue for the names 
of these Scholastic Awards winners. 


So the All-American Soap Box Derby 
is more than just a sporting event. In 
more ways than one it offers to all con- 
testants both educational training and 
additional educational opportunity. 


Qu 
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CAREERS IN BRIEF: 18. RECREATION WORK 


FIELD: 

The Frenchman who said “Americans 
are so sad they do not know how to play” 
might have to revise his can today. 
More and more people are “taking in” 
leisure-time activities instead of 

eee ie now get er to play 
things or do things together . . . sometimes 
center . . . sometimes at 
. « » sometimes in the recreation 
rooms of the office, industrial plant or other 
establishment where they are employed. 
Even museums and ies are now help- 
ing to use the facilities which are 
available. Institutions that have recognized 
the health value of recreation are seein 
their theories being put into practice. Muc 
of this is still new to the American public 
and it needs assistance at its play. So we 
have developed the recreation worker... 
who is essentially an educator. 


BRANCHES: 


There are two of work: 
executive work and activity leadership. 
These often overlap in small organizations. 
lo 2 large community there is generally a 
superintendent, general supervisors, 
supervisors, directors of centers, play lead- 
ers or instructors and, as the situation de- 
mands, instructors in special activities. 
Activities can be classed as: sports, music, 
arts and crafts, dancing, drama, nature 
activities, hobbies. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


Health . . . an attractive appearance 
. +. technical skill . . . these are the first 
requirements. But they must be accom- 
panied by the right attitudes. It is not 
enough to be expert at some sport... or 
to be clever at some craft. A recreation 
worker deals constantly with people . . . 
an understanding of people and a liking 
for them is essential. The successful work- 

ce. 


Ask yourself some of these questions 
before the Do strive 
to win or I en rt 
with others? To I compete opeinst peop 
instead of playing with them? Can I lead 
others without ting them? Do I 
respect the other fellow’s personality? The 
three-letter “all star” in may make 
a mighty poor recreation worker unless he 
has the knack of dealing with people. 


TRAINING: 


ation work. Work in sociology, psychology, 
educational methods, should be 
in the courses. T. in one or several 
types of activities is, of course, 

For example: music, drama and dancing 
may be handled by one leader in any but 
the est center and the supervisor of 
arts and crafts may be the one who also 
teaches swimming. 

In addition to ability to take part in these 
activities, the student must learn how to 
teach others . . . how to organize the ac- 
tivities in the way best suited to the recre- 
ational interests and needs of those in his 
group . . . and how to get people to take 

in the activities. Training in adminis- 
tration and personal work will ve itself 
worthwhile as the recreation leader receives 


promotions, 


INCOME: 


A play leader should receive $75 to $150 
a month for full-time work . ... a play- 

und or community center director re- 
ceives from’ $100 to $250 a month. Super- 
visors may receive from $1800 to $ or 
more according to their mer. J experi- 
ence and the size of the city in which they 
work. There are only a few superintendents 
in proportion to other positions but they 
command salaries ranging from $2400 to 
an occasional $10,000 or more, 


FUTURE: 


The future of recreational work is tied 
up with general conditions. Many centers 
now active are financed by local or federal 
rag et funds. If these are curtailed, 

is some question as to how many of 
these centers will be continued. On the 
other hand, the need for such activity has 
been clearly demonstrated and the long fu- 
ture should be reasonably. bright. 


BREAKING IN: 


Experience is to get advance- 
ment in the Bel. This can part be ob 
tained between high school and college, as 
well as during co Pe ete Such jobs 
as camp counsellor, or swimming 
instructor, play leader in a center, or play- 

und, do not require a degree, will give 
the worker i as well as a better 
idea of what the work may lead to. After 
finishing school, contacts through your col- 
lege or the National Recreation Association 
put you in touch with job openings. 


“Standards of Training, and Com- 
pensation in Work” 
25c), National Recreation Association, 315 
Ave., New York City. 


THE HIGH MARK IN 


Pen Value 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Compare it with other 
fountain pens. Beauti- 
ful. Durable. Smooth 
writing! 
OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES 


@ 14 Carat Gold Rein- 
forced Point (Choice 
of Fine, Medium, 
Broad) 


* Trans-Vue Visible 
Ink Supply 


¢ Instant Startin 

Vacuum Sealed Cap 

Leak Proof Feed 

¢ Beautiful Appear- 
ANCce (Choice of Pearl 
Black, Copper Black or 
Jade Black Colors) 
NATIONALLY AD- 
VERTISED at 
$1.00 and a pencil 

ect 

at $1.50. 


- At your favorite sta- 
tionery, drug or de- 
partment store or write 
direct. 


The Gift Set $1.50 


Davip Kaun, INC., North Bergen, N. J. 
Enclosed please find 
$1.00 for Wearever DeLuxe Fountain Pen 
$1.50 for Wearever DeLuxe Gift Set 
(State Color Desired) 
Name. 


Addrase 


Dealer's Name. 
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ALL AMERICAN ead MATERNATIONAL SOAP BOX DERBY: 


BOY SPEED KINGS 


And the Racing Cars They Build 


in the world, is a nation on wheels. 

Today there are 40,000,000 mo- 
torists and 28,000,000 automobiles in 
the United States. And it isn’t only the 
grownups who sit behind steering 
wheels. Every summer there's a sport- 
ing event as exciting to boys 11 to 15 
years old as any World Series. 

The ancient Greeks used to hold foot 
races in honor of the gods. That’s where 
we get our modern Olympic games. But 
this is a mechanical age—and an age of 
—. And so to thousands of boys 

ughout the country the annual All- 
American Soap Box Derby, sponsored 
by the Chevrolet Motor Division, and 
held at Akron, Ohio, in August is a 
competition rich in thrills, fun and 


rtunity. 

he Greeks, this event doesn’t 
henor any mythical divinities. Instead, 
it honors American ingenuity—the in- 
ventive and building skill of American 
outh. Each contestant must design and 
uild his own Soap Box Derby racing 
car. He can get advice from dad. But 
almost the whole building job is up to 
the boy. 

Local elimination races are held in 


a more than any country 


STREAMLINED DERBY racers 
custom-built jobs. These three Soap 


winners. Car at left won the grand prize in last year’s All- 


hundreds of communities throughout 
the country to determine the contestants 
in the Akron finals. These contests are 
sponsored by local newspapers and by 

evrolet dealers. There are three fixed 
prizes for all local champions. These 
are: (1) a free trip to Akron to compete 
in the finals; (2) a silver trophy award- 
ed by Mr. M. E. Coyle, General Man- 
ager of the Chevrolet Motor Division; 
and (3) a gold medal. In addition, the 

nsoring newspapers award all sorts 
of prizes including baseball gloves and 
bats, ice skates, roller skates, bicycles, 
and radio sets. 

Imagine the thrills in store for local 
champions! In Akron they are entertain- 
ed in a style befitting kings, baseball 
heroes, and prize fight champions. They 
are met at trains by bands and driven 
around town in special cars accom- 
panied by motorcycle police escorts. 
Then for two or three days the boys 
enjoy an exciting round of ball games, 
sight-seeing trips, banquets and test 
runs before the Sunday of the big race. 
Great emphasis is placed on safety. All 
cars are inspected to make sure brakes, 
and steering wheels are safe. 

The grand prize for the national 
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THEY’RE OFF. Photo at left shows track 
at Derby Downs in Akron where annual 
All-American Soap Box Derby is held each 
August. Note slope of track. The cars must 
start by gravity from a standstill. No push- 
ing allowed. Below: two brothers busy 
building their best in high hopes of victory, 


champion is a four-year college scholar- 
ship. Other major prizes for final win- 
ners are two-door Chevrolet Sedans and 
several midget motor cars. 


Students older than the age limit of 
15 are taking an indirect part in the 
Soap Box Derby this year through 
Scholastic Awards. One of the competi- 
tions in the arts and crafts division of 
the Scholastic Awards is to design a 
Soap Box Derby racer. Charles M. Hig- 
gins & Co., manufacturers of drawing 
inks, offer a total of $50 in cash to the 
three mechanical drawing students who 
submit the best designs for a Soap Box 
Derby racer. In addition, the three win- 
ners will be given a trip to Akron to 
view the finals this summer as the 
guests of the Chevrolet Motor Division. 
See the May 6th issue for the names 
of these Scholastic Awards winners. 


So the All-American Soap Box Derby 
is more than just a sporting event. In 
more ways than one it offers to all con- 
testants educational training and 
additional educational opportunity. 


from an old wooden table Clifford Hardesty’s mother was going 
to throw out. Center car won second prize for Harold Armstrong. 
It has body covering of tin from old advertising sign. Car at right 
won the Charles F, Kettering award for best-designed racer. 
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YOU and YOUR JOBg 


CAREERS IN BRIEF: 18. RECREATION WORK 


FIELD: 

The Frenchman who said “Americans 
might have to revise his o 
More and more people are “ 
leisure-time activities instead off king 
oe them. Young and old . , . rich ol 

. people now get together to play 
padi act, play music . . . to make 
Sings or do things together . . . sometimes 
at a community center . .. sometimes at 
a church . . . sometimes in the recreation 
rooms of the office, industrial plant or other 
establishment where they are employed. 
Even museums and libraries are now help- 
ng. to use the facilities which are 
ble. Institutions that have recognized 
the health value of recreation are seeing 
their theories being put into practice. Much 
of this is still new to the American pa 
and it needs assistance at its play. 
have developed the recreation worker... 
who is essentially an educator. 


BRANCHES: 


There are two types of work: 
executive work and activity leadership. 
These often overlap in small organizations. 
lo a large community there is generally a 
superintendent, general supervisors, special 

supervisors, directors of centers, play lead- 
ers or instructors and, as the situation de- 
mands, instructors in special activities. 
Activities can be classed as: sports, music, 
arts and crafts, dancing, drama, nature 
activities, hobbies. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


Health . . . an attractive appearance 
. +. technical skill . . . these are the first 
requirements. But they must be accom- 
panied by the right attitudes. It is not 
enough to be expert at some sport .. . or 
to be clever at some craft. A recreation 
worker deals constantly with 

an understanding of people and a liking 
er must an 
confidence. 
Ask yourself some of these questions 
before considering the work: Do I strive 


with others? aa I compete yee 
instead of with poy Can 
others wi ominating them? Do I 


respect the other fellow’s personality? The 
three-letter “all star” in pin make 
a mi recreation worker unless he 
has the knack of dealing with people. 


TRAINING: 


college degree or the equivalen 


ation work. Work in » psy chology, 

educational methods, should be inclu 

in the courses. Tr: in one or several 

types of activities is, of course, 

For example: music, drama and dancing 

— be handled by one leader in any but 
——— center and the supervisor of 

crafts may be the one who also 

swimming. 

In addition to ability to take part in these 
activities, the student must learn how to 
teach others . . . how to organize the ac- 
tivities in the way best suited to the recre- 
ational interests and needs of those in his 
group . . . and how to get people to take 
part in the activities. be ee | in adminis- 
tration and personal work ve itself 
worthwhile as the recreation leader receives 


promotions. 


COME: 


play leader should receive $75 to $150 

a polar for full-time work . ... a play- 

und or community center director re- 
ceives fromi $100 to $250 a eee ae 
visors may receive from $1800 to $ 
more according to their training, 
ence and the size of the city in w ich they 
woth There are only a few superintendents 
in proportion to other positions but they 
command salaries ranging from $2400 to 
an occasional $10,000 or more, 


FUTURE: 


The future of recreational work is tied 
up with general conditions. Many centers 
now active are financed by local or federal 

overnmental funds. If i are curtailed, 

ere is some question as to how many of 
these centers will be continued. On the 
other hand, the need for such activity has 
been clear — demonstrated and the long fu- 
ture should be reasonably bright. 


BREAKING IN; 


Experience to get advance- 
ment" in the feld, This con in" be ob- 
tained between hi igh school and college, as 
well as during co ning cllege vacations Such jobs 
as camp counsellor, lifeguard or swimming 
instructor, play leader in a center, or a. 
—_ do not require a degree, will give 
worker ience as well as a better 
idea of what the work may lead to. After 
finishing pe ah contacts through your col- 
lege or ‘ National Recreation Association 
put you in touch with job openings. 


READ: 


Work” 

5c), Association, 315 
Ave., New York City. 


THE HIGH MARK IN 


Pen Value 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Compare it with other 
fountain pens. Beauti- 
ful. Durable. Smooth 
writing! 

OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES 
@ 14 Carat Gold Rein- 


forced Point (Choice 
of Fine, Medium, 
Broad) 


* Trans-Vue Visible 
Ink Supply 


Instant Startin 

Vacuum Sea Pp 

© Leak Proof Feed 

¢ Beautiful Appear- 
ance (Choice of Pearl 
Black, Copper Black or 
Jade Black Colors) 


NATIONALLY AD- 
VERTISED at 
$1.00 and a pencil 


- At your favorite sta- 
tionery, drug or de- 
partment store or write 
direct. 


The Gift Set $1.50 


find 
$1.00 for Wearever DeLuxe Fountain Pen 
$1.50 for Wearever DeLuxe Gift Set 
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SHORT STORY 
Two-Mile Race 


(Continued from page 30) 


them round the curve. The Yale man 
was running easily with that graceful 
and effortless stride for which he was 
famous. They turned into the back- 
stretch, and obeying instructions the 
Duke decided to move up. 

But it wasn’t as easy to move up as 
all that. He was the center of a shov- 
ing fighting mass, and getting free 
meant elbow work and elbow work 
meant wasted energy needed later on. 
At last on the next curve he managed 
to drop back, step outside and work 
partly free. By this time he saw Pain- 
ton and one other man well ahead. 
Coming down toward the starting line 
he heard Mickey and out of the corner 
of his eye saw his roommate’s excited 
face. 

“Get up, Duke, get up.” 

The bunch was more extended now 
and there were several small knots of 
men ahead; two Yale runners in dark 
blue, while after that were a couple 
of scattered men, and then in front 
Painton and another man, matching 
stride for stride, led the field. A white 
shirt with red om it. That must be 
Crouse of Cornell. Better catch those 
birds and soon. 

He dug in and moved a few 
struggling laggards. It heartened him 
to hear the roar from the stands when 
he passed and reached the curve just 
behind the two Yale men. Trailing 
them around the bend he came into 
the oe determined to go past. 
From above they were shouting his 
name. He moved to the outside of the 
track and one of the two moved over 
also. Then he came back near the pole 
and tried to cut through, but there was 
no opening. Elbow to elbow the run- 
ners in blue kept going at a fast clip 
ahead. 

It was a fast right, yet those 
blue-birds thing it well. 
Have to wait for the next curve and 
then work past. Painton and Crouse 
were up ahead, already there was a 
gap of fifteen yards and he knew this 
was just what he had been told not to 
allow. Pound, pound, pound, went the 
flying feet ahead. They were coming 
into the stretch by the start. There was 
Mickey—shouting something, bellowing 
at him, but he couldn’t e out what 
it was. tired to 
anything but running. Now for a 
sprint te leave devils behind: 

But once more as he moved over on 
the track the Yale men moved over too. 

That was it. They had him boxed. 
They were keeping him back until 
Painton had his lead secure. All the 


way up the stretch the shouts and yells. 


urging him ahead continued, but as he 


this meant a tumble, wrecking his 
chances too. 

Then without warning the pace told. 
One of the Yale runners lost a stride, 
staggered and fell on the grass beside 
the track. The pace had cooked him. 
In the confusion the Duke saw an open- 
ing, darted through and started after 
the flying figures up front. The stadium 
rose. That maneuver to keep him back 
had been plainly apparent from the 
stands. 

Up front were the two leaders, fur- 
ther ahead than he had realized and 
going at a tight clip. Already the Duke’s 
egs were aching, and his lungs hurt, 
but he knew this race was only half 
over. Could he stick? Would he last? 
Yes, but this was his final race, this was. 
Never again. 

He came up the stretch to cheers of 
encouragement from the stands. The 
finish line flashed past and the ugly 
Clerk of the Course shouted at him. 

“Three laps to go. Three to go. 


Three.” 


Three to go. And Painton twenty 
yards in the lead. He could see the 
Yale man looking over his shoulder as 
he took the turn in long, graceful 
strides. And Crouse. That boy was a 
runner. He was all the coach has said. 
Still up there with Painton. Two of 
them to catch. Gradually the Duke 
began overhauling the man in front. 
Whitney good old Whitney. He went 
past him easily and set out for the two 


_men in the lead. 


Then a strange happened. 
Slowly at first and then faster, Crouse 
came back to him. The Duke, seein 
this, increased his pace slightly 
could soon hear the noise of his rival’s 
feet. As he did so an answering roar 
came from the stands. Was he gaining? 
Yes, he was gaining. That panting, 
was it his? No, Crouse. Closer now, 
closer. He could see the tendons on 
the back of his neck standing out. 
Down the stretch they went like that, 
the other man just ahead, the Duke 
even, then Crouse a stride in front, un- 
til with an effort the Duke lengthened 
his stride and stepped out. 

If only he hadn't been held back. 
His whole frame ached, his mouth was 
dry, and foam was on his lips and 
drooling down to his chin, but his 
stride was strong and true as mechan- 
ically he forced himself to-go out after 
Painton. More tiring, they all said, to 
run a front race as the Yale man had 
been doing. Well, no one could be 
more tired than he was. Charging up 
the straightaway he saw the blue jersey 
a few yards beyond. 
~“Go on, Duke, go on. Keep it up. 
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You can...” the side of 
the But the e 't feel like 
i His mouth was parched, his 


going on. 
legs were iron rods and every step 


meant pain. No, not pain, agony. He 
was collating so the 
ing and noise from the stands was con- 
fused and nebulous. There couldn’t be 
much more, many more laps to go. 
There surely . . . couldn’t be much more 
left. Down the stretch went. 
Then the cinders from his rival’s spikes 
spattered upon the Duke’s bare legs. 
He could hardly see Painton through 
the haze of fatigue but those cinders 
were a signal. He was gaining. 

Clang! Clang! Clang! The bell for 
the last lap. 

Painton lengthened his lead. One 
more effort. Just one more, to hold him, 
to stay with him as long as possible. 
Ridiculous, of course, but he must make 
that effort. He dug in. He gained 
slowly, steadily, until he was right 
back of the Yale man. Then 
dropped back and Painton took the 
curve ahead. They came into the 
stretch and the Duke made his try, his 
last, final ty All he had, everything. 
Elbow to elbow now, how long can I 
stand it? Half a lap. A few hundred 

ards. 

‘ Then he was ahead. He was ahead. 
The thought A ws him courage. Head 
between shoulders, arms drawn back, 
he tore down the stretch. Suddenly 
there was pounding at his heels. Pain- 
ton’s sprint. The famous sprint. He 
could hear the pounding feet just be- 
hind him. Fifty yards, forty yards, 
thirty. If only he could hold those 
inches. The breath of the other man 
was on his back, gaining, coming up, 
now on his shoulder, now on the side of 
his face. Then it was back again on 
his shoulder. That way they fell across 
the finish. 


The inside of her hands was drip- 
ping wet. She felt the handkerchief 
twisting and folding and rolling up in 
her It a wet 
Well, the race was all over now. If 
only he hadn’t killed himself. Statistics 
somewhere proved that athletes—what 
was it, burned themselves out. That 
they always died young. 

. .. had a meteoric career, folks, be- 
cause, believe it or not, this Iowa boy 
never ran before in his life until this 
spring when Coach Slips Ellis—and-what 
a mentor that man is, folks—urged him 
to come out for the track team. He won 
his first race two weeks ago in the Har- 
vard-Yale meet, but Painton had already 


run one fast mile at four-fifteen earlier 


the same afternoon, so everyone said it 
was a fluke, that victory. However . . - 
well, you all know what happened today, 
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and you heard about the Duke’s ~~ 
nificent battle here on this historic tr 
in the Harvard Stadium . . . believe you 
me, folks, that was sure some race, 
hardly a sheet of paper between them 
at the finish. Now they're going off the 
field . . ; that man beside the Duke is 
_.. I think it is . . . wait until I get my 
... yes, that’s his friend, ara 
McGuire, Harvard’s star 
on one side of him there . . . the other 
man ... the other man I can’t figure 
out who the other man is from here . . . 
and there goes Painton right behind 
walking out with a friend and dragging 
his blue sweater on the ground . . . he 
looks all beaten . . . in fact both of ’em 
look beaten after that terrific duel... 
there, listen to the crowd give them a 
hand. Wait a minute. Here comes the 
official time, folks.” 

Mr. Wellington sat straight up in his 
chair. Then he leaned over and fumbled 
nervously with the dials of the radio. 

“Won by .. .” It was a voice from 
the official announcer over the loud- 
speaker system inside the stadium, but 
so penetrating that it came through 
plainly over the air. “Won by . . . James 
H. Wellington, Jr., Hahvud . . . second, 
Harry B. Painton, Yay-ull, third . . .” 
Why on earth did they bother with 
all thatP Who cared about third or 
fourth places? Had they broken a rec- 
ord? But the voice kept on. “Elmer F. 
Crouse, Cornell . . . fourth, . . . W. R. 
Whitney, Hahvud, fifth, Dudley P. 
Stansworth, Princeton ... time. . .” 
But he couldn’t continue. A wave of 
noise broke through the microphone. 
Back in Cambridge the crowd in the 
stadium knew instantly that a record 
had been approached, and that prob- 
ably it had been broken. The an- 
nouncer started again. 

“Time . . . eight minutes, fifty-six, 
and ONE-fifth seconds.” Again the 
cheering broke in. It swelled and grew, 
louder and louder, wave upon wave. 
Mr. Wellington adjusted his glasses. He 
looked over at his wife on the daven- 
port, and tried to smile. There was 


perspiration on her forehead. From 


where she was sitting she noticed his 
damp forehead, and realized that not 
only her boy, but the entire Wellington 
family, had been running that race in 
Cambridge. 

“It's a record all right, Mother. It’s 
a record. Hear them yell?” He tried to 
make his voice sound natural, but de- 
spite all he could do it vibrated with 
emotion. “ Yes, sir, a new record, sure 
enough.” 

“, making,” continued the an- 
nouncer, “a new intercollegiate record.” 
The noise increased once more, then 
suddenly it was cut off as the control 
switched to the radio booth up top of 
the stadium. 


“You probably heard the official an- 
nouncer, folks, eight minutes fifty-six 
and one-fifth; that breaks Don Lash’s 
record by almost two seconds. Now 
I’m going to turn you over to George 
Davis down there on the field, who will 
try to get both contestants in this thrill- 
ing duel to say a word to you. All right, 
George, take it away.” 

“Hullo, everybody, we're right down 
here at the entrance of the stadium 
waiting for the two men to come across 
the field on their way to the lockers. 


And here comes Harry Painton, of Yale, 
that great runner who was just at Well- 
ington’s elbow in this thrilling race. 
Painton, you know, was about a second 
inside Lash’s record too. Here he comes. 
Now, Mr. Painton, that was certainl 
a grand race, your last race of all, 
would you mind saying a few words 
to the radio audience?” 

There was a pause of a few seconds. 
It seemed a long while. Then a panting 
voice which plainly evoked the struggle 

(Concluded on page 42) 


Players like Don 
Budge, Ellsworth 
Vines, Bruce 
Barnes, Eleanor 
Tennant and lead- 

‘ ing American 
Amateurs, use rackets made by Wilson 
exclusively. This intimate experience 
with the exacting requirements of star 
players is naturally reflected in a// tennis 
rackets made by Wilson. We call it 
“*professional-ized”—and we believe 
you'll notice the difference the instant 
you handle a beautifully balanced 
Wilson racket. 


WILSON DON BUDGE RACKETS 
The Wilson’Don Budge “Ghost” Racket is used 
exclusively by Don Budge in all his professional 
play. The Don Budge “Phantom” is another 
Budge-inspired model at « lower price. Both 
these models have the revolutionary new Wi 
Strata-Bow Frames. See them at your dealer’s 
store. 


America’s Greatest 
Tennis Stars can’t 
be WRON 


— about Tennis 
Equipmente 


ELEANOR TENNANT RACKETS—BY WILSON 
See the Eleanor ‘Tennant “Autographed”§and 
“All-Star” models inspired by this great coach 
and teacher of tennis champions. 


“TOPS” IN BADMINTON 


Featured at sporting goods stores every- 
where. Wi ing Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 


All Gut Stringing Used in Wilson Tennis and Badminton Rackets Is Processed by Wilson & Co., Packers, Chicago 
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HEALTH & SPORTS 


The Key to Perfect Timing 


By William T. Tilden, 2nd 


Big Bill Tilden is the Old Man River 
of tennis. Great players come and great 
players go, but Big Bill seems to roll 
on forever. His record is more fantastic 
than some of Bob Ripley’s oddities. 
From 1920 to 1929, he won 17 singles 
and 4 doubles matches in Davis Cup 
play, lifted the national singles crown 
7 times and was ranked No.-1 each year! 
Today, at 47, he can still give the world’s 
greatest player, Don Budge, the match 
of ‘his life. If ever a sport owed a debt 
of gratitude to one man, that sport is 
tennis and that man is tall, lean, hatchet- 
faced Bill Tilden. 


OST players do not know why 

they miss shots. In many cases 

they are not aware of the most 
common cause of error, not watching 
the ball. Certainly, a few players 
realize that they are almost always on 
the wrong foot for a shot; or, if fortu- 
nate enough to be correctly placed as 
to feet, they have allowed their weight 
to take root on the wrong foot. I-know 
many first flight men who invariably 
are on the wrong foot, or have their 
weight placed in the wrong position 
for certain strokes. 


In awaiting a return the feet should 
be well spread and the weight evenly 
distributed well forward on the toes, 
to insure a ly turn to either side. 
The moment the direction of the on- 
coming return is determined, the shift 
to the sideways position to the net must 
be made. For all forehand shots the 
left foot should be advanced toward 
the right-hand side line of the player, . 
thus bringing him sideways automati- 
cally. For all backhand strokes, the 
reverse order is used, the right foot 
advancing toward the left side line. 

This formula is perfectly simple for 
a stroke where one step forward is re- 

uired to reach the shot. It is the shots 
that one must run after that require the 
careful study. Let me state a most im- 
portant and wherever humanly posible, 
invariable, rule: 

A player should always have his 
weight travelling forward at the moment 
of making a stroke. 

This is true even if he is forced to run 
backwards to reach a ball. He should 
throw his weight forward with his swing 
as he strikes. There are two absolute 
tules of footwork that will never fail. 


CORRECT FOOTWORK: The shift for 
the backhand is shown above. To retreat 
(first illustration), pivot on the right 
foot and step back with the left. To ad- 
vance, pivot on the left and step forward 
with the right. For the forehand 
(above right), the footwork is reversed. 


There are two general rules of body 
position elemental in tennis: (1) Await 
a stroke facing the net, with body 
parallel to it. (2) Play évery stroke 
with body at right poe (sideways) 
to the net. This is true for service, 
drive, chop, volley, smash, half-volley 
and lob. 

It is with these two points firmly 
fixed in mind that I tum 33 the actual 
question of foot position. 


The retreat is made by pivoting on the 
left and stepping back with the right, 
and the advance by pivoting on the right 
and stepping forward with the left. The 
shaded symbols represent the position 
while awaiting the ball; the blank 
figures show the actual footwork. 


1. To reach for a ball, advance the 
foot that is away from the shot. For 
example, for a forehand drive, advance 
the left foot to the ball. 

2. To back away from a ball retreat 
the foot that is nearest to the shot. For 
example, for a forehand drive, retreat 
the right foot from the ball. 

ly by correct footwork can perfect 


timing be acquired. The born expert 


in timing, like “Little” Bill Johnston or 


Old Master in action 


Vinnie Richards, may violate the rules 
of footwork because, without changing 
the position of their feet, they control 
their balance and weight placement by 
instinct; but, with ‘i exceptions of 
these few born “timers,” “the only cer- 
tain method of timing is by good foot- 
work. 

I do not recommend the jump-shift 
of weight to the average player. Only a 
thorough master of the game and an 
experienced “timer” can afford to leave 
his feet to impart “pace” to a shot, for 
unless perfectly timed he loses rather 
than gains 7 his jump. The average 
player should learn correct foot posi- 
tion, plant his feet firmly and then shift 
his weight with his stroke without leav- 
ing the ground. 

I know many players who understand 
correct footwork, yet who cannot cure 
themselves of a most peculiar form of 
bad timing. These men —— a ball, 
make their stroke and, as they complete 
it, bring their feet into correct position, 
thereby absolutely losing the body- 
weight behind the stroke, which was 
coals before they have turned sideways. 
Yet when you protest to them and 
tell them they hit off the wrong foot 
they argue with you and point with 
pride to the position of their feet at 
the completion of the stroke. Correct 
footwork demands that the feet are in 
position and the body sideways to the 
net before the stroke. © 

I have a peculiar method of insur- 
ing correct footwork when I am forced 
to run for a shot. It is a trick and, as 
such, requires practice to master. To 
reach a shot far away on my forehand 


This article is reprinted by special 
permission of the publishers, America? 
Lawn Tennis, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C., from their 1939 annual instruc- 
tion book, Lawn Tennis Manual. 
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SPALDING 


SPEEDS UP TENNIS 


The new 1940 Spalding tennis 
ball is Fast with a capital F, and 
it has all of the sensational con- 
trollability for which Spalding 
balls are famous. It maintains its 
correct inflation and therefore 
its rebound, thanks to an exclu- 
sive sealing process by which the 
inside is lined. And the long- 
fibred, 100% pure wool cover 
gives exceptionally long wear 
and accuracy in flight. 


OIVISION SPALOING SALES CORPORATION 


Here’s what hap- 
pens every time you 
hit a tennis ball 
hard. See how the 
ball pancakes while 
the strings recoil to 
shoot it back with 
bullet speed. You'll 
want strings in your 
racket that won't 
give, snap or “tire” 
under this terrific 
punishment. That's 
why you'll do best 
to ask your stringer 
for VICTOR Strings 
that Win. 


Learn from 
FRE Bill Croker, 

coach of 
champions, how to im- 
prove your game through 
proper foot-work. Get this 
folder from your stringer, 
your coach or write us. 


ICTOR 


Strings that Win 


VICTOR SURGICAL GUT Mfg. Co. 
4501 Packers Ave. Chicago 


I run directly for the shot until about 
six feet from the ball, when I make a 
little “skip step” that turns my 
sideways to the net and (in the case of 
a forehand) brings my left foot toward 
the ball well in advance of my right, so 
that when I land after my skip I am in 
position to make my nike at once. If 
I have failed to judge my distance cor- 
rectly, I repeat the “skip step,” thus 
keeping fas, wr in correct position for 
the stroke. In other words, once I am 
within a possible striking distance of 
the ball, and until after it is struck, I am 
careful to be sideways to the net at all 
times. My stroke once made, I allow my 
follow-through to pull me along with it 
so that at the end of my swing I am 
once more facing the awaited return. 

Every player should find some defin- 
ite theory of footwork that suits him 
and work on it. Personally, I have 
evolved my “skip step” and believe in 
it, but while I explain it to others I do 
not urge them to adopt it as an essential 
of good footwork. Any method that in- 
sures weight control, and the body out 
of the way of the players’ swing, will 
suffice to produce results. 


Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 33) 


of Peg and sat down leaving her to 
seat herself. He unfolded his napkin, 
as if he were cracking a whip, and 
tucked it in his vest, then downed a 
full glass of water at one gulp. 

The maid brought in the soup and 
served the four of them. Tommy started 
in immediately, grabbing a handful of 
crackers and dropping a couple in the 
soup. He gulped it down, tilted the 
dish and spooned up the last drop; 
then, while the others were finishing 
theirs, Tommy devoured all the rest 
of the crackers generously smeared with 
two helpings of butter and topped it 
with a banana snatched from the fruit 
centerpiece on the table. Then, folding 
his napkin, Tommy shoved his chair 
back from the table, as if to say, “Well, 
what next?” 

By this time everybody, including 
the cast, was howling with laughter at 
Tommy’s realistic performance. 

“You're either a te actor—or you're 
actually starved,” Pat said and then 
turned to those watching. “I'll have to 
admit—half of that wasn’t even in the 
script!” 

“Oh, that,” Tommy shrugged. “I 
was just warming up. Now, on the take, 
I'll really throw myself into it.” 

“That's the onl thing you didn’t do 
before,” Pat laughed. 
it now. Lights — camera — and more 
soup, please!” ; 
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Yours fora postcard! 
All the inside tips on 
straight from Vincent 
Richards, one of the 
greatest champions 
of all time! 36 fase 
action shots. 4 pho- 
tos of winning grips. 
Latest 1940 official 
rules of the game. It’s 
your big chance to learn 
the court strategy that 


decides championship 


FULL OF 
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500 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me my free copy of “‘Stroking with Vin- 
cent Richards.” 


“I’M FUSSY ABOUT TENNIS 
STRINGS. THAT’S WHY I 
USE ARMOUR'S TESTED* 
GUT. IT’S PROVED ITS 
WORTH BEFORE 1 BUY IT!’ 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: dle, care, add, ah, sofa; 
ave, &nd, ice, ill; tae, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
ciabe, rn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: iti—French u, 
German ii; y at end’ of syllable—French 
liquid 1; « gu ch; n—French 
nasal m orn. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


af; (df-gan), p. 19. A coverlet of knit- 


Avernus (4-vér-niis), p. 26. Roman 
ology. A lake supposed to be the entrance 
to Hades; hence, Hades itself. 
“Emily” (in poem by Frankenburg), p. 26. 
ily Dickinson, the psi gh 
(1830-1886). 


gemuthlich (ga-miit-lix), p. 19. German. 
Pleasant, comfortable, ey.” 

Jam Nawanager (jim, na-wdn-a-gir), 
p. 8. 

Jinnah, Mohammed Ali (mé-hém-éd 4-lé 
jin-a), p. 8. 

Linlithgow (lin-lith-gs), p. 8. 


Nehru, Jawaharlal (ja-wd-hiar-lal nd-rd0), 


p. 8. 
Nizam of Hyderabad (né-zém, hi-dir-a- 
bad), p. 8. 
Sorley, Charles Hamilton, p. 26. A young 
English poet, killed in the World War. 
viceroy (vis-roi), p. 8. One who rules with 
royal power on behalf of an absent king. 
It is the official title of the English ruler 
of India. 

Wali of Swat (wé-lé, swat), p. 8. 


Enter now! 
It’s easy! It’s fun! 


_] PLANTERS wo'cd CONTES 


OFFERS 


100 Honorable Mentions—1 |b. tins of 
Vacuum Packed Planters Peanuts. 


1. Anyone under age of 21 years 
may compete. 


2. The object of the contest is to 
build a list of words, containing five 


letters, the letters in ‘ 
ERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” 


Here is an opportunity to win a cash prize—and have a lot of fun doing 
it—by simply building a list of words (containing five letters) using the 
letters in the words “PLANTERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” Just be 
sure to read the rules below carefully—then start now! 


RULES 


the wrapper 
top of first page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. Fasten 
the bag, wrapper, or securely 


4. Mail en' to 
Editor, 
Street, New York, N. Y., to 


submi number of cor- 
rect words. Neatness will be taken into 
eonsideration. will be 


Two-Mile Race 


(Concluded from page 39) 


its owner had just endured, stammered 
into the microphone in a tone little 
above a whisper. 

“Yeah ... ran a great race... to 
finish second . . . what do you. . . have 
to do . . . to win in this league? . . .” 

The announcer laughed. “Mr. Pain- 
ton, who busted Lash's record and yet 
finished second, wants to know what 
you_have to do in this league to win, 
That's pretty good. Thanks, lots, Mr, 
Painton, and all good luck to you, 
Folks, that was Harry Painton, inter- 
collegiate cross-country champion, cap- 
tain of the Yale ‘team, who ran 
such a sterling race this afternoon in 
the two miles here in the Harvard Sta- 
dium. Now here comes the winner, 
Duke Wellington, who broke the two- 
mile record held by Don Lash of In- 
diana, and incidentally gave Harvard 
her first intercollegiate’ track meet since 
1909. You remember the final score, 
folks. Harvard twenty-three and an 
eighth, Penn twenty-two, Cornell nine- 
teen, Yale sixteen and three-eights. He 
seems all in, this boy Wellington, he 
sure has given everything he’s got, 
they’re sort of helping him over to the 
field house, so I'll just ask him to say 
hullo to you.” 

“Would you mind saying hullo to 
the radio audience, Mr. Wellington?” 

Once again delay. Then a choked 
and muffled “Hullo.” Mrs. Wellington 
twisted the wet handkerchief in her 
hands. His father leaned over toward 
the radio. 

The announcer cut in again. “This 
is Duke Wellington, folks, Harvard's 
new intercollegiate two-mile champion, 
who smashed the record held by Don 
Lash of Indiana this afternoon.” 

“One thing more, Duke, then we'll 
let you go. Please tell the radio audi- 
ence how it feels to be the two-mile 
champion.” 

Instead of the feeble tones of the 
champion, a a Irish voice boomed 
over the air. People heard it in Boston, 
so did people in Waterloo, Iowa, and 
in Los Angeles. 

“Get out of the way with that thing 
of yours, big boy, or I'll bust you in 
the nose. Can’t you see he’s all in?” 

Mr. Wellington roared with laughter. 
For the first time that afternoon, n0, 
for the first time that day, the tension 
was lifted and he leaned back relaxed 
and amused. 

“Wonderful,” he said, snapping of 
the radio. “Wonderful. Mother, that 
must have been McGuire.” 


Reprinted from Iron Duke, by John R. 
Tunis, by permission of Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., publishers. . , 
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Woof! Woof! 


to 
’ Doctor (to dog-bitten patient): You have 
have hydrophobia, man. It may prove fatal. 
Pain Patient: Then give me a pencil and 
d yet Doctor: For making your will?” 
what Patient: Will nothing; I’m making a list 
win, of mg I want to bite—Collinwood 
Mr, Spotlight, Cleveland, Ohio. 
you, 
inter- 
Famous Last Words 
te A jitterbug went out to “swim. 
1 Sta- Alack, too late he found 
The current too much for him 
pene, “Hep! Hep!” he cried, and drowned. 
bs Piedmont Highlander, Oakland, Cal. 
) 
rvard 
since 
score, Then there was the fellow who went to 
id an too many movies on school nights, and 
nine- wrote on his exam paper, “Any resemblance 
s. He to the: answers is purely coinci- 
n, he dental."—-George Washington Eagle, 
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Tenses 
Mo t Teacher: Conjugate the verb phrase “to 
swim. 
i Student: Swim, swam, swum. 
- Teacher: Conjugate the verb phrase “to 
ington dim.” 
n her Student: You aren’t trying to kid me, 
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somed Kitty: Whenever I’m down in the dumps, 
‘oston, I buy myself a new hat. : 
», and Cat: Oh, so that’s where you get theml 
thing 
THIS WEEK’S COVER 
in?” The Arnold Eagle photo shows two 
hier: members of the Radio Workshop of the 
at Youth Administrat.on tor New 
sare: York City. They are rehearsing for one of 
ens the Radio Workshop's weekly broadcasts 
elax over station WNYC—the “NYA Varieties” 
heard Thursdays from 5:00 to 5:30 P.M., 
ng off and “Men of Music,” Mondays from 3:15 
, that to 3:45 P.M. Shown at the piano is Cecilia 
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